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Thirteenth Annual 


DISPLAY REVIEW 


in which 


PRODUCERS ADVERTISERS 

DESIGNERS DISPLAYMEN 

RETAILERS INSTALLERS 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


present an extensive 


SYMPOSIUM 


on the power of display 
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FR EE and wifhout any obligation . . . we 
will send you a copy of the NEW EDITION, 


MERCHANDISE PRESENTATION 


Every display manager should have a copy 
on his desk... WRITE FOR YOURS. 








Hare are 5 Wiks. ITINERANT PROMOTIONS used by MR. SAM BLUM, 
DISPLAY MGR. of: BLOOMINGDALE’S, New York, in a Single Month 


From actual experience many leading stores recognize the sales value 
of “PIPING-IN” the force of Advertising to their own stores with W.L.S. 
Itinerant Promotions. Such stores used 51% MORE of these promotions 
the last three months of 1935 than in the corresponding period of 1934. 
W.L.S. PROMOTIONS ARE NOT MERE WINDOW DISPLAYS... But a part 
of a complete selling plan with counter tie-up .. . local newspaper ads 

. mailing leaflets .. . “How to Sell” bulletins that help each salesperson 
to KNOW the merchandise and to make the proper presentation to 
customers. 


MR. MICHAEL SCHAAP, PRESIDENT OF BLOOMINGDALE'S, IN HIS TALK TO 
THE HOUSEWARES CLUB, NEW YORK, SAID... 


“Some manufacturers have done excellent work along the line of supply- 
ing the retailer with the education and information he needs for his 
salespeople and his customers. A pamphlet called ‘Facts Retail Sales- 
people Should Know’ issued by the Taylor Instrument Companies, is an 
outstanding example. The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company have issued 
very helpful instructions for salespeople. We need this form of help from 
manufacturers in educating them about the merchandise they sell so that 
they, in turn, may educate the customer to the proper use and care of 
the merchandise.” 

(Accounts named by Mr. Schaap are W.L.S. clients.) 


ARE YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE OF THESE 
W.L.S. ITINERANT PROMOTIONS ? 









W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Specialists in Merchandise Presentation - Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Among the many features which will make up the February issue 
will be found an informative article on architectural settings by W. T. 
Munford, architect-displayman; one on the new New York Dennison 
store; another on an institutional display for Socony-Vacuum; and 
features by Stuart Bratesman, Ray Williams, Grady Merriman, J. M. 
Haggard, Ben Finklestein, Everett W. Quintrell, and many others. 
The February number will be a most valuable one. Watch for it. 
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"We displaymen have a mission. It is our particular responsibility 
to keep people interested in their homes, in their personal appear- 
ance, and to help people make their homes centers of culture and 
refinement. This raises the display profession almost to the rank of 
the educator and artist and the social worker. Displaymen should 
be proud of their profession and put into it everything in their power 
to make it more successful."—William Scharninghausen, City of Paris, 
San Francisco. 
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“HOW TO INCREASE cat 
































Wonders what he can do to increase Decides to ask display man how to Display man says all he needs is a 
business. improve displays. CUTAWL. 


(9 19 the 
Gulawt 


THAT BUILDS DISPLAYS Says, “Cutawl was best investment I ever 
THAT BUILD BUSINESS , made.” 


The CUTAWL enables any displayman to make dramatized cutout displays which have demonstrated 
their ability to create business. Proof of this is that Cutawl-made displays have won approximately 
95% of all prizes given in recent years by the International Association of Display Men in their 


window display contests. 




















BETTER BUSINESS FOR 1936 


With improved business conditions, more and better merchandise will be sold, 
especially by those stores that use the Cutawl style of display. 


With the Cutawl, you can produce displays at a moment's notice at very little cost. 
No waiting or delay and no continued outlay for expensive decorations. 


OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


enables you to procure a CUTAWL at once. The savings on your first few decora- 
tions will pay for it. Why not write right NOW? 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 





13 S. THROOP STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 13 S. Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 1-36 
Please Send FREE eae ec cei east EG ena Lee eves E 





[] Cutawl Catalog 
[] How to make Profits. 
C) Easy Payment Plan. SAD icsueabtsanatncaginlndsanbisnpteaaentele i sictdadiitotihaes 
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Individualized Displays 


The trend in displays is definitely toward 
individualization. This is doubtless due to 
two primary reasons: Greater pulling power 
and increased attractiveness. 

The individualized display has greater 
pulling power because more people can see 
it. As a unit, it is easier to single out and 
inspect. The attention is less likely to be 
diverted to some other product. The dis- 
play is more apt to make a selling impres- 
sion, as the eye and mind can register much 
more easily on one unit than on several 
units. 

It is much easier to tell a display sales 
story more attractively as a single unit than 
where there are several units grouped to- 
gether. A single unit, properly displayed, 
lends itself to greater simplicity and 
strength. There is no division of attention 
or diverting of the eye, as in the case of a 
group display having several units. A 
single display, featuring one or more prod- 
ucts of a specific brand, has a closer rela- 
tionship to unit and attention value than 
has a group display of several or many 
products, which in most instances, are un- 
related as to color, design, or use. 

An individualized display can be classified 
by dividing it into two types, namely, a tell- 
ing unit and a selling unit. Which of the 
two types is used depends largely upon the 
type of store, class of patrons, and purpose 
of the display. 

A telling display is one that merely shows 
the product. It shows no price, offers no 
inducement to buy. It merely presents in 
silence its physical form and lets the pas- 
serby make his own deductions. 

“That’s a nice-looking dress,’ observes a 
woman as she pauses to inspect a window. 
“Wonder how much it costs?” She then 
passes on. 

A group display of a single product is 
usually a telling display. A group display 
that shows several products, such as a chain 
store window, may be more of a telling than 
a selling display, although the products in 
such displays are customarily priced. The 
reason such a window becomes merely, or 
largely, a telling window is that the prod- 
ucts, grouped as they are and difficult to 
register upon with the eye, make a general 
rather than a specific impression. To make 
a selling display out of a telling display, a 





By J. Ms HAGGARD, Advertising Counselor 


Chicago 


specific product at a specific price must reg- 
ister; and when a selling display fails to 
make such a specific impression of product 
and price, it becomes a telling display. 

For example, a man and wife stop in 
front of a chain drug store window. There 
are from thirty to fifty products displayed, 
all priced. Knowing that his wife is noted 
for her ability to observe, the man says: 
“Look at this window! See all those prod- 
ucts? Now study the window. See all you 
can see!” 

“What’s the idea?” asks his wife. 

“T’ll tell you in a minute,” he replies. 

They walk a few steps. He asks, “How 
many products in that window do you re- 
member ?” 

“Why, I don’t recall any particular prod- 
uct. Why?” 

“Oh, I just wanted to know. It bears out 
my conclusion that people look without see- 
ing. They see a group of merchandise. 
They see it as a group. There are so many 
products, the shopper has difficulty in cen- 
tering the eyes on any one. The merchan- 
dise is so closely displayed, one item 
jammed right next to another, the eye is 
confused when it attempts to single out any 
one product. The group display of many 
products thus becomes merely a telling or 
identification display.” 

“You're wrong about people not noticing 
any one product,” someone observes. “If you 
wanted a product, you would recognize it.” 

Another remarks: “I am always fasci- 
nated by the displays in the chain drug store 
windows. I study them to find if there is 
anything I want.” 

Countering these two objections, there are 
two questions to be asked and answered. Is 
not the object of display to make people 
want the merchandise displayed? How many 
people study windows? 

Should windows have to be studied to get 
their story? The answer—few people study 
windows. A window should tell its story so 
rapidly and clearly that people passing it 
get its message on the run. 

“Tf you had many products to display and 
so little space in which to show them, how 
would you display them?” you ask. 

Let me ask a question: “If you had a 
hundred people to feed and a table that 
would seat comfortably around it only ten, 


would you have them sitting all over the 
table? Feed ten at a time and let the 
others wait.” And the answer is the same 
in displaying merchandise—display a few 
products that will be seen and bought—and 
let the other products wait. 

“But,” you ask, “how can we display only 
ten products when we have a contract to 
display a hundred on a specific day in our 
window?” The answer is that if you con- 
tract to feed 100 people at one sitting and 
can feed only ten, you have contracted to 
feed ninety more than you can feed at a 
time. But if you let the hundred scramble 
for their food instead of giving each their 
real share, ten at a time, you are starving 
a hundred instead of ninety. The point is, 
no one can give individual attention to 
every product in a group display, and that 
with so many closely placed units that blend 
one into another, the mind is taxed to re- 
member anything except a group impression 
of many products. 

In inspecting a group of items in a win- 
dow the eye roams around and turns away 
in confusion, and with few, if any, individual 
impressions. The tooth paste is vying with 
razor blades and footballs and corn-poppers 
and orange squeezers and scores of other 
products, and like a flock of birds in a tree 
they flit, one by one, from limb to limb 
(thought to thought) and the confused, be- 
wildered mind goes on its way. 

To refute the foregoing, statistics might 
be brought forward to prove that during a 
specific week when the product was dis- 
played in a group, a sales increase was 
shown. 

In judging such an increase correctly, if 
the increase exists, one must consider the 
other factors involved—advertising, in-the- 
store displays, cooperation from sales clerks 
in the store, popularity of the item, price, 
etc. But with all these factors, or none of 
them, the display must register a single item 
at a specific price on a product of known 
merit before the buying incentive takes 
active form. 

The job of the display which groups many 
products is to register individual impres- 
sions on individual products, but with the 
limited power of any one mind to observe, 
the group display is at a disadvantage. Thus 

[Continued on page 47] 








D. F. Kelly, president 
The Fair, Chicago, Ill. 

Retail display is to the department store 
what a man’s business card is to the man— 
an introduction. As such it is the first, and 
a very important link, in the store’s approach 
to its public. The window is indicative of 
what the prospective customer may hope to 
find inside. If it is disorderly and poorly 
merchandised, the initial effect is negative. 
But if it possesses an element of dramatic 
dignity, a sales appeal pleasingly presented, 
it will be at once an invitation and a bid 
for confidence. 

Retail display within the store is equally 
important. If it is well done, it tells the 
customer all it is necessary to know with- 
out burdensome detail. It intrigues. It 
stimulates interest and the desire to buy. It 
glorifies the store and the merchandise with- 
out over-shadowing it. Too much interior 
display—too many signs—too lavish an art 
effect—attracts attention from the merchan- 
dise to the display. That is bad. 

Good display is a silent, untiring salesman 
for any store. 





Neil Petree, president 

James McCreery & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Department store merchants during the past 
year have become more conscious of the fact 
that it is necessary to display a larger amount 
of merchandise in departments than has here- 
tofore been the practice. It is not sufficient 
to merely have the merchandise in stock; it 
must be displayed so that customers can see 
it, note the price on it, and, at the same time, 
this display must be of a type that is efficient 
and not confusing. 

This same principle holds good for window 
displays and the present tendency, even in the 
finest stores, is to show more merchandise 
with less emphasis on backgrounds. Perhaps 
the success of the chain and variety stores 
during the depression years has shown de- 
partment stores an important lesson; that is, 
that customers are interested in merchandise 
first, and that they also want to know the 
price. 

Some display managers are finding it diffi- 
cult to get away from the extravagant prac- 
tices that grew up during the time of pros- 
perity when a few items and a fancy back- 
ground selling an idea were enough. These 
merchandise assortment windows must be 
trimmed with great care, however, to make 
certain that they do not look like the old 
crowded windows that were the rule fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 





Herbert S. Waters, sales manager, 
Kresge Department Store, Newark, N. J. 

Just as the windows of the home are the 
eyes of the home and indicate to the passerby 
the type of home he is viewing, so is the dis- 
play of the modern department store an indi- 
cation of the type of organization it is. 
Proper display presents a true picture of the 
store—its type, service, its quality standards, 
and values offered. It creates a desire in the 
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Retailers and 1936 Display 








From some of the foremost retail 
executives in the United States come 
strong statements as to the benefits 
of proper display to a retail organi- 
zation. More than one make the 
comment that the display manager 
should be given a higher ranking in 
the executive personnel, more salary, 
and a greatly increased department 
budget. It is obvious that the progres- 
sive stores are awakening to the fact 
that without good display their sales 
are seriously affected. 








mind of the shopper to possess the merchan- 
dise displayed. 

Display, both window and internal, is as 
important a vehicle for the moving of mer- 
chandise and the dissemination of informa- 
tion as any other that can be conceived. Dis- 
play should be handled by experienced, well- 
paid people and confined solely to their 
endeavors. Very few others understand it. 
Displays should be given an important appro- 
priation in every advertising or publicity 
budget. 





Mark Lansburgh, President 
Lansburgh & Brother, Washington, D. C. 

The time is rapidly coming, I believe, when 
the display manager of a store is going to 
have the same standing and the same leeway 
in carrying out his ideas as the sales promo- 
tion manager. The sooner displaymen can 
approach their problem from the viewpoint 
of the advertising manager, who is conscious 
that every effort of his must sell goods, the 
sooner will store owners be prepared to give 
the display division of the store the authority 
and power they desire. This ideal need not 
be accomplished at the sacrifice of any artistic 
expression. Some of the greatest designers 
in the country have been able to put more 
“sell” into many well-known products and at 
the same time improve the artistic appearance 
without any compromise with their conscience. 





Harry W. Schacter, president 

Kaufman Straus Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

It seems as superfluous for any retailer to 
extol the value of display as it is for a 
preacher in his Sunday sermon to extol the 
value of virtue. In modern dietetics great 
emphasis is placed on the “display” of food 
as it is served, because it is now recognized 
by physiologists that the appetite is definitely 
stimulated by the attractive appearance of 
food. This is all the more necessary because 
of the jaded appetites of people in our mod- 
ern hurly-burly civilization. I consider the 
same to be true in department store display. 
In most cities the competition for the cus- 
tomer’s trade is so keen that her appetite for 
merchandise is pretty well jaded. Therefore, 
such displays as will stimulate her “buying 
appetite” are bound to be immeasurably help- 
ful. 
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For that reason we insist in our window 
displays that they have the professional touch 
down to the last detail, and that they be so 
attractive as to make the merchandise seem 
“irresistible.” We also feel that “a store is 
known by the windows it keeps.” We have a 
great pride in our store and want our win- 
dows to be truly representative of our pride. 
The future of display, at least in our store, 
is very bright indeed. 





Walter Sondheim 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Any merchant who does not appreciate the 
value of retail display is certainly missing one 
of his best selling possibilities. We, here, 
like to feel that display is equally important 
with advertising as helpful selling adjuncts. 
Properly planned display which does not tend 
to make unduly prominent the background 
and display material, but uses it primarily to 
show properly the true value of the merchan- 
dise, is in our judgment a most important 
feature of our promotional activities. 





Ray F. Kieft, publicity director 

Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

The recent years of depression, accompanied 
by a store’s inevitable retrenchment with re- 
spect to publicity expenditures, have focused a 
keener executive attention on the value of 
display. For in this medium of selling we 
were generally able to improve its effective- 
ness by simply applying more real thought to 
its execution without necessarily spending 
additional money to do so. 

Properly dramatized window displays fre- 
quently sell as much, or more, merchandise 
for us, as do many costly newspaper adver- 
tisements. Hence, our display windows are 
scheduled and planned with the same careful 
attention as is our daily newspaper advertis- 
ing—always coordinating the two. Our imme- 
diate future problem is how to create and 
maintain a higher standard of interior, de- 
partmental display. To this we believe the 
approach is one of education of those indi- 
viduals who represent the store’s various 
merchandise departments, for the job, in the 
aggregate, is too large for complete and thor- 
ough execution and supervision by the display 
department. 





Irwin D. Wolf, vice-president 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The two most significant trends in modern 

display are, first, its close affiliation with mod- 
ern merchandising, and second, its ability to 
accurately reflect the ideas and wishes of the 
people who see them. In the past, window 
and floor exhibits would remain unchanged 
for two weeks or longer, irrespective of what 
merchandise was coming into the store. 
Today, displays are more flexible and vary 
with new merchandise, whether seasonal or 
promotional in nature. This rapid changing 
of displays every few days necessitates the 
maintenance here at Kaufmann’s of an entire 
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display building, whose personnel includes 
artists, draftsmen, carpenters, photographers, 
poster and sign writers. 

Displays are less glamorous and awe- 
inspiring today, but succeed in portraying a 
great deal more human interest than ever 
before. 





J. Burton Harris 
J. W. Milliken, Inc., Traverse City, Mich. 

With the “sight” representing 87 per cent 
of all human senses, certainly the value of 
display can not be overlooked as a medium 
of retail advertising. We, here at Milliken’s, 
place a great deal of importance upon this 
versatile agent. We believe that new media 
of advertising will gradually take the place 
of some of the overworked ones now in 
existence, but that nothing will ever take the 
place of well-planned and well-merchandised 
retail display. 





Leo Pfeifer, president 
Pfeifer Brothers, Little Rock, Ark. 

We feel that the value of retail display has 
greatly increased in importance and today 
ranks equally with newspaper advertising. 
We are of the opinion that our window dis- 
plays are as resultful as newspaper adver- 
tising and that the trend has been to less 
newspaper advertising and greater results 
from actual display. With this in mind we 
have endeavored to increase our displays both 
in our windows and interior by having more 
modern equipment. By greater study and 
thought we have attempted to have more un- 
usual displays which attract attention. We 
feel that stores in the future will continue to 
pay more and more attention to the display 
part of their promotions. 





William H. Hager, president 
Hager & Brother, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 

In the matter of publicity for the retail 
store, window displays and interior decora- 
tion are of unquestioned importance. Raising 
the question of the comparative values as be- 
tween window displays and newspaper adver- 
tising always creates a lot of argument among 
a group of retailers, and the outcome of the 
argument generally indicates that they are 
almost of equal importance. 

We have ten windows on the front and side 
of our building, and have the greatest diffi- 
culty in alloting display space in a way that 
satisfies all the department managers and the 
officers of the corporation. It really just 
can’t be done, and this, of itself, speaks vol- 
umes for the selling value of good window 
displays. The interior displays have a lot to 
do with the attractiveness, or otherwise, of a 
well set-up store, but here it is most impor- 
tant that displays should not be overdone, as 
crowded tops of shelves do not make for a 
good-looking interior. In the opinion of the 
writer, there is constant improvement in the 
progressive store in window and _ interior 
displays. 





O. A. Johnson, manager 
Herbst Department Store, Fargo, N. Dak. 
We are today more conscious of display’s 
importance and more prepared to take advan- 
tage of its possibilities. We are building our 
plans on the thought that display is one of 
the most vital factors in the relationship 


between the manufacturers and the consumer. 
Our window displays are designed to show 


to the public our best selling items in the 


most dramatic manner. In several promi- 
nent locations inside the store we have con- 
structed interior windows, highly illuminated, 
wherein merchandise is displayed as an index 
of what can be purchased in that department. 
On our ledges we have constructed numerous 
recessed display alcoves which are highly 
illuminated, and wherein timely merchandise 
from the adjacent departments is featured. 

We know that this emphasis on better dis- 
play will be very successful and will lead to 
a display program of undetermined propor- 
tions within the near future. 





H. T. Willis 
G6. C. Willis, Champaign, Ill. 
We consider our window displays of equal 
importance with that of our newspaper ad- 
vertising. 





Winthrop Kent, president 
Flint & Kent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
It is my firm belief that display is the most 
important single function in the successful 
promotion of merchandise. 





G. |. Latz 
Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

We place tremendous importance upon dis- 
play in our store. Our display covers two 
separate points: first, institutional, and second 
(and most important), that of selling. In the 
latter type we strive to show the merchandise 
in such a manner that it will sell. No longer 
does our display department put in a window 
just to be showing the merchandise. 





Edward Schoenbart, merchandise manager 

Felix Lilienthal & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The very definition of the word “display” 
portends its importance. To unfold—quoting 
the dictionary. The store, in order to prove 
its place in the sun, must by some way or 
other unfold its wares. Attractive windows 
are the bid for the public’s patronage—the 
invitation to enter. Now assuming they are 
in—half the battle—shall we fall down on the 
job with a drab routine arrangement of inte- 
rior display? No! We must take advantage 
of the opportunity and build up the store 
itself to the same attractiveness of our bid 
of welcome—the windows. 





Morris Guberman, general manager 
Meyers Arnold, Greenville, S. C. 

We consider display to be the most effective 
aid to selling that we have. Although we still 
spend more on advertising than we do on 
display, I feel that the proportion spent for 
display should be steadily increased. Retail- 
ers, in general, seem to realize more and 
more the value of display, both with the win- 
dows and in the interiors of their store. 





E. C. Lipman, general manager 

The H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, Calif. 

There is no question in our mind that the 
subject of merchandise display, both window 
and interior, together with efficient stock ar- 
rangement, is one of the most important 
matters before us. We are planning an ex- 
tensive study of this whole subject in our pro- 
gram for 1936. 
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R. B. Burdine, president 
Burdine’s, Miami, Fla. 

We consider’interior and show window dis- 
plays as one of the most important functions 
in the operation of our business. There is 
installed in our store a complete and most 
effective display work shop in which we are 
continually creating colorful departmental and 
show window displays, which help materiaily 
to dramatize and glorify our merchandise. 





T. E. Woods 
The Wolff & Marx Company, San Antonio, Texas 
The proper display of merchandise, in up- 
to-date windows adds much to the attractive- 
ness of the articles. Smart displays will 
always increase the volume of business in any 
store. 





Charles H. Bear, Jr. 
Charles H. Bear & Co., York, Pa. 

Merchandise displays, both for interior of 
store and windows, change constantly with 
other phases of store keeping. In the last 
year we have almost revolutionized interior 
displays, building here and there on each floor 
individual gift shops, each with its own 
decorative and color scheme. We find this 
adds greatly to the general appearance of our 
store and enhances the attractiveness of the 
merchandise displayed. 

Our window displays have also been kept up 
to the modern mark following the trend in 
backgrounds which are very _ frequently 
changed as a setting for various promotions. 
We feel that at the present time the ideas in 
retail displays are greatly improved over those 
of two to five years ago. 





Boston Display Club Elects 
1936 Officers 

At the last meeting for 1935 of the Boston 
Display Men’s Club at the Hotel Westmin- 
ster, November 18, the following officers 
were elected for the new year: 

Walter J. Kellery, P. W. Delano Com- 
pany, president; Samuel Branz, William 
Filene’s Sons Company, vice-president; 
Louis Marcus, Marcus Window Display 
Service, treasurer; John W. Connors, Lig- 
gett Company, secretary. John J. Waite, 
“Hy” Bluestein, and Edward J. Sherman 
were elected trustees, with Waite serving as 
chairman. 

Plans were made at the meeting for a 
membership campaign to begin immediately 
after the holidays. The I. A. D. M. report 
was read and discussed and it was decided 
to incorporate some of the national associa- 
tion’s methods in the membership campaign. 





Vosburg Resigns Post At 
Hochschild's 

Charles A. Vosburg, who for more than a 
decade has been display manager at Hochs- 
child, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md., has an- 
nounced his resignation, which will take 
effect February 1. The position will be filled 
at that time by Charles E. Lenhardt, for- 
merly assistant display manager for L. 
Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. Vosburg 
was formerly display manager for R. H. 
Macy & Co. Inc., New York City, and 
McCreery & Co. and Joseph Horne Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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*“*Doint=-of=-Salie”’’ Promotions 
Lift fales 38%— 89% 


Attention of sales-minded executives 
throughout the food field was attracted 
in 1935 to the “Meal of the Month” pro- 
gram introduced to the retail trade last 
April by Armour & Co. This meat-packing 
firm has developed an effective merchandis- 
ing plan which is especially strong in- its 








By E. L. HECKLER 
Armour & Co., Chicago 


point-of-sale appeal. The “Meal of the 
Month” is particularly adapted to capitaliz- 
ing on the established fact that much of the 
value of general advertising is wasted un- 
less it is followed up forcefully when the 
customer goes to buy. 

In the course of its sixty-eight years in 
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the business, Armour has learned certain 
principles about merchandising meat. It is 
recognized that women build their meals 
around meat. Everything from appetizer to 
desserts must fit the meat course. Perhaps 
the housewife is not conscious that she con- 
siders the appetite relation in planning her 
menus, but she will serve sweet potatoes 
with ham rather than roast beef; cabbage 
with meat that is boiled, rather than fried 
or roasted; a green vegetable with lamb, 
and onions with steak. These are obvious 
examples of food combination preference. 
There are hundreds of others which aren’t 
so obvious, and yet are applicable to the 
great majority of us. We usually prefer a 
light, sweet dessert after a heavy meat 
course. Fruit salad, or fruit of any kind, is 
served more often with cured meat than 
with fresh meat. 

Another major principle which T. F. Dris- 
coll, advertising manager of Armour, and 
Lord and Thomas, the advertising agency, 
recognized in preparing the “Meal of the 
Month” program was that women don’t buy 
raw meat. They buy the cooked meat dish, 
the finished product. In making their meat 
purchases, they visualize the meat as it will 
appear when it is taken to the table. 

Women take their shopping seriously. It 
isn’t just a feminine peculiarity which makes 
a woman want to get into the battle around 
a bargain counter, price things she has little 
intention of buying, examine the product 
with any of her five senses which may give 
her the least clue as to its quality. Shop- 
ping is her job, and she wants to do it well. 
She searches every day for bargains, price 
bargains most of the time, but she is just 
as keen or more so on quality bargains and 
idea bargains. 

The “Meal of the Month” campaign was 
instituted with these thoughts uppermost. 
Armour would sell an attractive meal, not 


—Although the photographs used with this 
article show displays which were rebuilt in 
stores other than those used for testing pur- 
poses, the displays themselves are identical 
to those tested in the field. The meat 
market display is suited for any sized mar- 
ket. It increased dealer sales more than 
38 per cent— 


—Table displays, plus floor set-ups, plus 

attractive shelves, plus “point-of-sale” dis- 

plays at the meat market, are winners for 

any food store. The tests conducted on 

this particular display proved an increase 
of 61 per cent— 
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a piece of raw meat and some assorted gro- 
ceries. It’s getting ahead of the story to 
say that the packing organization and its 
retail dealers are pleased with the results. 
The idea went over because women appre- 
ciate the idea bargain, the convenience bar- 
gain of the “Meal of the Month.” Merchan- 
dise included in the combinations is of high 
quality and it is not necessary to cut prices 
to make sales. 

Results from these displays, coupled with 
the national advertising, have been carefully 
checked each month. The menu items for 
the August “Meal of the Month” were all 
seasonable merchandise which would be sold 
normally at that time without special pres- 
sure. Yet the Armour plan increased sales 
by 38, 50, 57, 61, 71 and 89 per cent in six 
displays tested. This is remarkable when 
it is considered that everything shown was a 
staple fast-selling food item, not a slow- 
mover or fancy product which will always 
show a big percentage increase when pushed. 

Advertising on this promotion for national 
publications is carefully prepared. The 
central figure of each advertisement is a 
color photograph of the meal on the table. 
The meal is described in the copy and the 
advertisement is linked to the dealer’s store 
by a photograph of the current “Meal of 
the Month” store material and product dis- 
play. Each meal is sponsored by a celebrity, 
giving the advertising a human_ interest 
touch and an additional memory key be- 
tween the newspaper or magazine and the 
retail store. A familiar face smiles out 
from the magazine page showing the meal 
and the next day the same face appears over 
the store display. 

Getting “the Meal of the Month” properly 
displayed in dealers’ stores was not easy. 
The plan, whereby the dealer gave space to 
one or two Armour meat or produce items 
and half a dozen of his own grocery prod- 
ucts, involved considerable — selling. A 
dealer has perhaps forty different meat 
products which make up his volume. Dis- 
play space is limited and dealers had to be 
shown that the “Meal of the Month” plan 
would justify the space required. Those 
who did give the display space necessary 
for the plan were pleased with the results 
and the number of display material sets 
put out by the company has steadily in- 
creased. 

Several different types of model displays 
are designed for each month, based on the 
nature of the products being advertised and 


—When used properly, flocr space is valu- 
able selling display space. This is an ideal 
set-up, with. the addition of shelves of 
canned meats and Armour's August "Meal 
of the Month" case display. Many store 
owners will find a powerful lesson in the 
neatness and arrangement shown here— 


—The produce department and the fea- 

tured canned meats were tied-in with each 

other in this display which increased sales 

on produce by 43 per cent and on the 

meats by 57 per cent. "Point-of-sale" pos- 
ters aided in the sales set-up— 


the kind of space the dealer could offer for 
the material. The central figure of each 
display, however, whether it is of the island 
type, counter, or refrigerator case, is a re- 
production of the color photograph used in 
the magazine and newspaper advertising. 
This card also shows the prices of each 
“Meal of the Month” item and includes a 
pocket filled with recipe folders telling how 
the various dishes are prepared. Around 
the card, in neat but not too orderly array, 
are the products offered for sale, including 
the Armour meat which is being featured. 
Individual price tags on each item are also 
recommended. 

Above the product display are placed a 
series of store pennants, each of which is 
devoted to a single element of the “Meal of 
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the Month” advertising. In the August ma- 
terial, for instance, the center pennant re- 
peated the picture of the meal and gave the 
complete menu. On one side was a photo- 
graph of the De Milles, father and daughter, 
who selected the cold meat board as the 
August “Meal of the Month.” Another pen- 
nant showed Marie Gifford, Armour food 
economist, who planned the meal. Smaller 
pennants at each end of the chain showed 
cold meats and canned meat products re- 
spectively. 

The October “Meal of the Month” was 
based on a bacon and chopped beef grill. 
The central pennant was similar to that de- 
scribed in the August material. Margaret 
Sullivan, sponsor of the meal, was shown 

{Continued on page 42] 
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George S. Hurst, advertising manager 

The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 

I believe in “point-of-sale” advertising, but 
I must confess it is a blind faith. Even 
granting that window displays increase sales 
of staple articles, it still remains to be proven 
whether the same amount of money spent in 
some other medium would not make more 
sales. Desultory attempts have been made to 
get evidence in the form of figures and per- 
haps the present A. N. A. investigation will 
produce something tangible along this line. 

Personally, while I believe in store displays, 
I don’t care whether the evidence is for or 
against such advertising—all I want is some- 
thing that will clearly show where window 
displays stand in the list of advertising media 
as regards their productiveness. 





J. E. Fontaine, general sales manager 
United Drug Company, Boston, Mass. 


If you could see the amount of display 
material issued by this company, you would 
not have to ask what my opinion is—good or 
bad—on the value of display in modern mer- 
chandising. We believe in the power of 
every kind of display material from Rexall 
identification signs on the exterior of the 
store to price tickets on the shelves. We be- 
lieve in this form of advertising to such an 
extent that we spend approximately one-half 
of our advertising budget on it. The most 
effective piece of display material we issued 
in 1935 was the photograph of the Dionne 
quintuplets and the testimonial of Dr. Dafoe 
in the interest of our Puretest cod liver oil. 
We believe that timeliness is one of the most 
important elements of display. 





D. W. Dietrich, president 
Luden's, Inc., Reading, Pa. 

Needless to say, this subject is of vital 
interest to us; one of our major problems is 
in trying to keep Luden’s menthol cough drops 
continually on the retail counter in constant 
touch with the consuming public. We have 
made numerous tests in retail stores in vari- 
ous cities throughout the country where re- 
tailers were kind enough to cooperate, and in 
every instance where Luden’s menthol cough 
drops were properly displayed sales showed a 
material increase. 

We are happy to say that the retailer has 
also recognized the value of display, and with- 
out a doubt there is a progressive trend to- 
ward open display through all retail outlets. 
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Frank J. Kahrs, advertising manager 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
For the past five or six years I have spe- 
cialized in window displays and in that time 
I have been in contact with our distributors 
and know something about the definite results 
we have obtained from the use of° window 
displays as an aid in moving our merchandise 
in the hands of our distributors. 

I am quite sure that a percentage of our 
distributors are definitely of the opinion that 
they would be greatly handicapped without the 
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National advertisers, in their com- 
ments for the Annual Display Review, 
frequently say that window display 
should furnish a “yard-stick” by 
which the results of the medium can 
be measured, just as newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio, and outdoor advertising 
firms provide a definite amount of 
circulation for each dollar spent by the 
advertiser in those media. The win- 
dow display survey to be conducted 
under the auspices of the Advertising 
Research Foundation of the Assotia- 
tion of National Advertisers comes in 
for very hearty endorsement. 








colorful window displays featuring hunting 
scenes that we supply to the dealers in the 
spring and fall. A majority of these displays 
are used by the dealers because our system 
is to send them only to those dealers who 
promise to use them. In this way we elimi- 
nate a great deal of waste. My own opinion 
right now is that 75 per cent of the window 
displays that we send out each year are used 
to excellent advantage. I am strong for the 
window display. 





Lloyd H. Collins, 
French Lick Springs Hotel Co., French Lick, Ind. 
For more than twenty-five years window 
and counter displays have been an invaluable 
part of Pluto water’s national advertising and 
merchandising program. We have made care- 
ful checks of the value of displays in con- 
junction with our magazine and newspaper 
campaigns, and there is no question that dis- 
plays that tie up with our copy more than 
pay for themselves in sales created at the 
retail drug counter. We attribute a consider- 
able portion of Pluto’s national acceptance 
and national success to this policy of consist- 

ent display in the retail stores. 





W. E. Witzleben, advertising manager 
The American Tobacco Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Displays are an integral part of the sales 
program for Lucky Strike cigarettes, Cremo 
cigars, and other American Tobacco Company 
products. <A lot of thought is given to these 
displays. They are planned well ahead so as 
to fit in with the advertising schedule, for 
they are used to supplement and complement 
our advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
radio broadcasting, and other media. 

So used, displays are a very important aid 
in fixing attention on the central idea on which 
each campaign is based. They serve, more- 
over, as a link between the other advertising 
and the sale itself. In addition to conventional 
treatment, Lucky Strike has used lights, mo- 
tion, and other attention-getting aids in some 
of the larger displays. Our use of the 
medium naturally indicates our high regard 
for “point-of-sale” advertising which fits into 
our other sales plans. 
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H. A. Babcock 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Displays definitely play a most’ important 
part in bringing about new volume on a prod- 
uct—continuing a former good volume—and 
building for a greater volume over and above 
that already enjoyed. A manufacturer with 
a product carrying a goodly amount of pos- 
sible consumer acceptance can not afford to 
overlook the fact that retail distributors. play 
a major part in making possible locality con- 
tact where sales are to be made. With avail- 
able contact space to command, such as store 
windows and interior counter display space, it 
is to the decided advantage of any sales or- 
ganization to have their sales activities backed 
up in a cooperative manner through the me- 
dium of displays—displays that are timely-— 
displays that talk buying interest—displays 
that are of the reminder type—and displays 
that are of a productive character. 

The “selling way” is the “telling way” to 
the “paying way.” One of the best means of 
telling the consuming public about a product 
is through display, since the displays that ef- 
fectively tell the selling story certainly will 
pay. 





Joseph M. Kraus, advertising manager 
A. Stein & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Methods have changed with the times, but 
the “why of point-of-purchase” display re- 
mains always the same—the creation of de- 
sire. Its potency lies in the fact that it leaves 
no time for the consumer’s enthusiasm to cool. 
It calls for prompt action and usually gets it. 

Perhaps the haphazard displays of the past 
made shoppers “stop and look.” The entic- 
ingly beautiful displays of today’s merchants, 
however, are the “stop, look, and buy” signs 
of the merchandising field. Every day the 
army of the employed grows larger. Modern 
“point-of-purchase” display plays to an ever- 
increasing, able-to-buy audience. Wisely em- 
ployed by the retail dealer it becomes his 
highway to increased profits. Continued 
effort toward elusive perfection in display 
presentation means increased power in trans- 
forming shoppers into buyers “on the spot.” 





J. F. O'Brien, advertising manager 

Westinghouse Lamp Company, New York, N. Y. 

National retail display is an essential part 
of our business. It lets people know that 
our product is for sale in their shopping area 
and reminds them to buy when they are in 
the store and have their pocketbooks handy. 
We find that it establishes a strong tie be- 
tween ourselves and our dealers and that it 
is a much appreciated selling aid from our 
dealers’ standpoint. When intelligently dis- 
tributed, it is low-cost advertising with a min- 
imum amount of waste. 





Dana L. Fuller, advertising manager 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
The writer believes one of the most impor- 
tant features of good merchandising centers 
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around display. There is no question but 
that people like to see what they are going 
to buy. However, display goes a lot further 
than that in that a manufacturer must attempt 
to get attractiveness, attention, and the con- 
sumer to retain the impression of his package. 
Where a manufacturer’s goods are in compe- 
tition with goods of a similar nature, or even 
unrelated goods, the attractiveness and the 
attention value of his product will have a 
great deal to do with whether he makes a sale 
or not. If at the same time when he has 
made a sale his displayed merchandise leaves 
a lasting impression with the buyer, the next 
sale will be that much easier. 





R. F. Stratton 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 

One of the essential requirements for mod- 
ern merchandising is the display service fur- 
nished the retailer by the national advertiser. 
This service, consisting of counter cards, dis- 
play cut-outs, “on-the-glass” trims, and floor 
merchandisers, help display the merchandise 
to advantage as well as tie-in with local news- 
paper and national advertisements. When- 
ever possible the merchandise should be incor- 
porated in the display piece. Good display 
merchandising units depend largely on clever 
selling designs which serve as focal points in 
both counter and window displays. 





F. W. Heiskell, advertising manager 
International Harvester Co. of America, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

From the earliest days International Har- 
vester has urged the necessity of adequate dis- 
play of its products, both in its sales branches 
throughout the country and in the stores of 
local dealers. The company’s belief in the 
sales value of display is amply evidenced by 
its nationally known showroom at McCormick 
Works, Chicago, where virtually all of its 
many lines are attractively displayed for the 
instruction of visitors from every part of the 
country and the world. Each of the company’s 
branches also maintain seasonal displays of 
the lines salable in the territory covered, and 
the local dealers throughout the country are 
urged to maintain inviting sample floors to 
which they can take their customers for first- 
hand knowledge of the product. The sample 
floors maintained by thousands of McCor- 
mick-Deering farm equipment and Interna- 
tional truck dealers are substantial factors in 
the merchandising of International Harvester 
products. 





W. B. Laighton, Jr. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Ever since the adoption of our present 
advertising campaign several years ago, one 
of our primary activities in the line of mer- 
chandise helps for the retailer has been dis- 
play. Our work along these lines includes 
the production of illustrative display ma- 
terial for both window and interior, special 
itinerant displays made for us by one of the 
country’s leading display organizations, and 
a monthly display idea service which is sent 
regularly to a mailing list of buyers and 
display managers. One of our most im- 
portant display activities is a department 
planning service built on the sincere belief 
that the proper presentation of our goods 
is one of the most important factors in re- 


tail merchandising. Such presentation is 
the final link in the merchandising cycle 
and in our opinion it is quite as necessary 
as any other branch of the advertising chain. 





R. P. Oimstead 
Robert A. Johnston Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

We could not get along without displays 
in the merchandising of our products—candy 
and chocolate. For candy it is essential 
that we have special displays for Valen- 
tine’s day, Mother’s day, Christmas—advis- 
able for Easter and Harvest. Then, too, we 
must have at least one general display for 
all-year-’round use. 

Our chocolate department requires cut- 
outs and cards of various types to draw the 
attention of consumers to sundaes, sodas, 
and other like fountain specialties. Our 
business on our new product, instant fudge, 
has been built largely on “point-of-sale” ad- 
vertising. Our advertising program could 
not survive without displays. They are as 
important, if not more so, than our publica- 
tion advertising. The two work hand in 
glove. 





Eben Griffiths, advertising manager 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Certainly everyone will agree that display 
is valuable in merchandising and becomes a 
potent factor in the sale of goods in almost 
every line. In our own case, however, our 
line does not lend itself to display to the 
degree that many other lines do and, there- 
fore, it becomes a less important factor in 
our plans than it would in most other lines. 





H. C. Illium, advertising manager 
The Wahl Company, Chicago, Ill. 
National retail display, as far as this com- 
pany is concerned, is an essential part of 
our advertising program. Usually we em- 
body the same ideas used in our national 
magazine campaign in our display pieces 
rather than have the display advertising a 
separate part of our campaign. We con- 
sider this part of our program just as im- 
portant as our publication or newspaper ad- 
vertising. 





Charles H. Hopkins, advertising manager 

Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Ill. 

The window display cut-out has always 
been our most effective silent retail sales- 
man. First of all, we believe that a display 
must bear a definite sales message. The 
illustrations must be clean-cut and attrac- 
tive enough not only to impel a sportsman 
to look at it, but also to bring him into 
the dealer’s store to buy. We have dealers 
in every state in the union, and try to con- 
centrate our display efforts on dealers who 
will effectively use a display to tie-in with 
our national consumer advertising. In our 
business, because of the hunting regulations 
peculiar to each state, we endeavor to place 
displays with dealers preceding the first 
hunting season in éach state. 





1. Willard Crull, vice-president 
Campana Sales Company, Batavia, Ill. 

It would seem almost needless for us to 
offer an opinion on the value of display in 
modern merchandising, because our constant 
use of it indicates our opinion more ade- 
quately than any words possibly could. We 
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are definite believers in window display ad- 
vertising and make regular use of it 
throughout the year. We believe even more 
firmly in the value of display at the “point- 
of-sale” inside the store and regularly in- 
clude in our display budget sample allow- 
ances for counter display, counter cards, and 
floor displays to tie-in our national adver- 
tising with a last final reminder at the spot 
where a potential customer is the most vul- 
nerable for sales suggestion. 





H. S. Boyle, sales promotion manager 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. _ 


In preparing and planning our 1936 dis- 
play material we wi!l take into consideration 
the type of dealer we have, the space avail- 
able for displays, and what we hope to do 
by the use of displays. We will no doubt 
have for the first half of 1936, three dis- 
plays. These are already planned and will 
be available about January 30. To cover 
our plans, one of these displays will be an 
announcement display, another a merchandise 
display, and another a news display tying 
up our product with the Dionne quintuplets. 
In addition to this, we have display signs 
for the cabinet, both cut-out and motion, 
giant reproductions in color of our national 
advertising, and a “news flash” service for 
dealer use covering startling and interest- 
ing information of public interest about our 
product. 

We believe in the value of window and 
floor display, but we do not believe in lavish 
or costly display, as we have a product of 
character and quality that must have with 
it a background of simplicity and purpose. 
Dramatic displays, entertaining displays, or 
crowd-collecting displays do not seem to fit 
into our picture. Our prime motive behind 
all of our display planning is identification 
of product. We want to tell the world that 
this particular refrigerator is an Electrolux, 
and that it can be purchased “here.” If 
we get over this idea, we have done wonders. 





Lowell W. Shields, vice-president 
Hickok, Rochester, N. Y. 

So much has already been said on the 
value of display that it is difficult to avoid 
repetition. After an experience extending 
over a number of years, during which time a 
large part of our effort which might be 
classified as dealer service has been con- 
centrated on window display, we are more 
than ever convinced that this has been 
worthwhile. We know of no other expendi- 
ture which has been as productive of results 
as the money we have spent on promotiot: 
material, contest prizes, and other helps and 
encouragement for displaymen. During this 
period we have seen window display con- 
stantly become more effective and the dis- 
play profession raise itself to an increasingly 
important position in the merchandising field. 
We have every confidence that this move- 
ment will continue and we intend to con- 
tinue our efforts to help it along. 





Ellsworth Gale, manager, Red Cross Products 
Division, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
It seems to me that manufacturers might 
well bear in mind the old saw, “Not how 
much, but how well,” in preparing display 
[Continued on page 37] 
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Fxamine Your Displays 





The ability to analyze a display from the 
standpoint of the customer is of great value 
to a displayman. By the same token, it is 
a quality not always easy to acquire. A dis- 
playman looks at his finished window from a 
professional angle: balance, color, harmony, 
lighting, accessory grouping, and a dozen 
other technical points. But the passerby 
sees only one thing—the merchandise shown 
and its relation to her desires and her 
pocketbook. She sees it with the eyes of 
a prospective user. She is not interested in 





the display as a collection of wall board, 
paint, and fixtures. 

Displays must catch the eye and attract 
sustained attention, of course. That is 
where technical knowledge of display plays 
its important role. Without it, a_ store 
would take on the appearance of most of 
those which used “trims” in the days when 
a store window was just something to wash 
omce a year and crowd with a cluttered 
mass of objects purporting to be attractive 
merchandise. And so there is no way in 
which the requirement of a definite techni- 
cal knowledge of display can be eliminated, 
regardless of how much the displayman 
places himself in the character of customer. 
But through the exercise of his experience 
and knowledge the judicious displayman 
contrives to call attention to the merchan- 
dise, while the rest of the display enhances 
the attractiveness of the wares. The cus- 
tomer in that case sees backgrounds and the 
like only as incidentals. For her the one 
and only attraction is the gown or refriger- 


By R. T. PAINTER 
Lebeck Brothers, Nashville 


ator or material in which she is interested. 

Self-criticism is hard to give and harder 
to take. But displaymen should be lavish 
with it, for unless they can see with the 
eye of a customer they will miss many op- 
portunities to present selling displays instead 
of “pretty” or “clever” windows. 

The convenience of the shopper must be 
taken carefully into consideration. For 
example, many people need glasses. Once, 
while looking over our windows, I noticed 
a man stooping in his effort to read a win- 








As A Customer Does 


dow card. The card was perfectly legible 
to me and to most of those in the sidewalk 
traffic. But there were some for whom the 
copy in question was apparently almost in- 
discernible. Since then I have used large 
cut-out letters and plain window cards, 
carefully lettered so that they can be read 
by anyone with anything like normal eye- 
sight. I am convinced that the use of 
larger type and plain readable copy is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I feel, too, that there should be a price 
card on every item on display. There are 
objections to this principle, of course, many 
merchants taking the attitude that to give 
the price of items in a display is simply 
inviting competition to be fully informed on 
the price angle. However, this same infor- 
mation could be secured in many other ways 


—For the fur shop an oval front cage with 

l-inch round for bars was used. The letters 

were cut-outs of wood, placed before a 

shadow-box with frosted glass front. The 

display was in blue and white, with silver 
moulding— 


—The trappers before the trading post 
were 46 inches high, dressed in appropriate 
The building front was of rough 
The floor was covered with cotton, 


costumes.. 
cedar. 
heavily sprinkled with ice cream salt. Ani- 
mal skins were scattered about the display— 
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if the competition were sufficiently anxious 
to learn it. And besides, we sell to our 
customers, not to our competitors. 

The merchandise displayed should by all 
means appeal to the prospective customer 
with an appeal of such intensity that she 
will stop and investigate it. If a dress is 
on view at $15, for instance, it should im- 
press her so much that it looks better to her 
than the $15 in her purse. 

When the displayman has handled his 
work in this manner and has criticized the 
display from the standpoint of the passerby, 
then he is entitled to think, “Little man, 
you've had a busy day.” 

Four displays for Lebeck Brothers are 
shown with this article. For the fur shop 
we used an oval front cage with 1l-inch 
round for bars. The center shadow box 
had a frosted glass front to bring out the 
depth of the large cut-out wooden letters. 
The display was painted in shades of blue 
and white, with silver moulding. It had a 
very modern appearance. 

The miniature men for the trading post 
were 46 inches high. They were the very 
image of people one could expect to find 
in the far north. The little figures were 
dressed appropriately in native costumes. A 
front for the building was made of rough 
cedar, with a roof covered with cotton to 
simulate snow. The floor of the porch and 
the door were also covered in this manner, 
and then were sprinkled heavily with ice 
cream salt. Skins from different animals, 


—The soldiers in the Westinghouse display 
were mechanical, marching constantly, with 
arms swinging vigorously. A revolving shelf 
in the refrigerator box was used. Several 
sales were reported as directly attributable 


to this display— 


—In the drapery window display, the dark 
material stood out in good contrast against 
the light background. The two wild geese 
on the center panel were cut-outs. The 
"The take-off of new fall 


shades''"— 


poster read: 


and rough logs were placed about to give 
the window a realistic appearance. The 
display attracted more attention and com- 
ment than any we have had for some time. 

The Westinghouse display was mechani- 
cal. Soldiers, featured as the “guardians 
of your health,” marched constantly, swing- 
ing their arms. A _ revolving shelf in the 
box also turned. This display was in bright 
colors and proved very satisfactory, as it 
sold several refrigerators. 

The display of draped material speaks for 
itself. Against a neutral background the 
dark goods stood out in excellent contrast, 
while in a center panel two large cut-out 
wild geese were shown. The card in the 
foreground read, “The take-off of new fall 
shades.” 





Wittenberg Named Promotion 
Manager 

Ben H. Wittenberg, for the past nine years 
general manager of La Mode, Dallas, Texas, 
has been appointed general promotion man- 
ager for A. Harris & Co., of the same city. 
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Copeland Displays Build 
Test Window 


Display items are put to an effective test 
at the new showroom of Copeland Displays, 
Inc., 244 West Twenty-third street, New 
York City. A typical show window, 14 feet 
long, 8 feet high, and 5 feet deep, complete 
with lower and upper bulkheads has been 
built. It is provided with 2,000 watts “illumi- 
nation. Primarily it was built to show the 
economy with which an entire prefabricated 
background can be made available to the 
small specialty or women’s wear shop. By 
prefabrication is meant the manufacturing 
of the background of presdwood, reinforced 
with studs. These serve as the mainstays 
of the display, and can be given any number 
of coats of cold water paint. 


The second purpose to which the window 
accommodates itself is that of display space 
for the stock items of Copeland Displays. 
At present, original plaster art pieces are 
exhibited. Types of interchangeable dis- 
plays, platforms, classical columns, capitals 





for the showing of smaller items, all these, 
and many other objects designed only from 
the angle of helping the displayman are 
shown. 


Leo Einson Joins New 
Lithographic Firm 

Leo Einson, for the past twenty-seven 
years with the Einson-Freeman Company, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., recently be- 
came affiliated with the Brown Lithographic 
Company, 406 West Thirty-first street, New 
York City, as executive vice-president in 
charge of sales and production. He had 
formerly served the Long Island firm as 
general manager and treasurer. The Brown 
Lithographic Company, a new-comer in the 
lithegraphic field, has been organized as a 
division of the Brown Superior Printing 
Corporation, which numbers. among _ its 
clients the American Tobacco Company, 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, and others 
of equal prominence. 
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Glee R. Stocker 
President, |. A. D. M., St. Louis, Mo. 


What lies ahead for display and the dis- 
playman in 1936? Those who continue to 
educate themselves further in the kindred 
things of their chosen profession, keeping 
abreast of the times, and who associate 
themselves as members with a _ recognized 
organization of their profession, will con- 
tinue on their way up. Those who feel satis- 
fied that there is nothing more to be learned 
about window display and that they can not 
benefit from association with others in the 
same profession in an organized way so that 
they as individuals as well as that profes- 
sion can advance by such an association of 
ideas and research—how far can they go? 
Progress igs made only by improvement. 

In reviewing the years just past, we can 
not help but recognize the tremendous mo- 
mentum that window display advertising has 
gained toward its rightful recognition by the 
advertising, world. The reasons for this are 
many, among the most important of which 
is the fact that displaymen are realizing the 
need and value of knowing more about their 
business and are, therefore, educating them- 
selves accordingly in merchandising, psy- 
chology, advertising, etc. 

They are realizing the importance of as- 
sociating themselves as members of a recog- 
nized organization whose sole purpose is to 
further develop window display advertising 
through the intelligent association of ideas 
and research. Display will continue to go 
forward. Displaymen in 1936, 1937, 1938, 
1939, 1940, and on, must continue to learn 
more about their profession. Those who do 
will be the leaders; in other words, it will 
be the survival of the fittest. 





Samuel Blum 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


We are going to break away from the 
obsequious beaverboard, painted background 
style of display and return to the richer, 
finer media as an expression of what people 
want and are striving toward today. Soft 
drapes, rich color, grace and elegance have 
come back. Of course, in suggesting the use 
of finer fabrics, better fixtures, and rich set- 
tings, I speak of the better merchandise and 
not the “sale” type of window. But certain 
“promotional” windows could combine both 
selling power and artistic feeling and be 
successful from both points of view. This 
trend for finer displays has begun to take 
hold in many of the metropolitan stores. 
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H. C. Oehler 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Retail management and manufacturers of 
products sold through retail stores are con- 
cerned, more than ever before, with “inte- 
rior advertising.” Call it “internal promo- 





tion,” “interior or departmental display”— 
its recognition as a potent sales factor is 
spreading like wildfire. The success of store- 
wide sales is due largely to “interior adver- 
tising,” and many tests indicate that direct 
the pulling 


results have often exceeded 
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From all over the country come 
statements from retail displaymen for 
the Thirteenth Annual Display Review 
—all in accord in the belief that dis- 
play is on the threshold of more favor- 
able recognition by those engaged in 
retail merchandising. Stressed, too, is 
the fact that displaymen must give 
thought and study to their profes- 
sion—more so than ever before, now 
that the depression is a thing of the 
past. 








power of window display, newspapers, and 
all other promotional media. Many depart- 
ment and chain store organizations have 
created popular acceptance of their own 
branded merchandise exclusively by this 
method. Seasonal merchandise has shown 
tremendous sales gains where effective 
dramatizations have been arranged in selling 
departments. 

Displaymen initiated the idea many years 
ago and are logically equipped to develop 
this type of display on a much broader 
scale. Many displaymen are doing a splen- 
did job of it, but some have regarded it 
somewhat as a stepchild. I believe the aver- 
age display manager can well afford to 
spend more time and more of his budget on 
effective “point-of-sale” advertising cam- 
paigns. Those who do this will be placing 
themselves in first-line positions for what- 
ever rewards a successful business is able 
to distribute to those who contribute most to 
that success during 1936. 





Edward S. Arkow 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The decorator of 1936—having survived 
the onslaught of sledgehammer-like sales, 
the handicap of curtailed budgets and per- 
sonnel, has emerged a better man. He is 
none the less artistic for all of his expe- 
riences and is a good deal more practical. 
The stern economic conditions of the past 
few years have made him so. 

The coming year will see dramatic value 
and romance in merchandise presentation 
with a more analytical eye. Merchandise 
will inspire displaymen rather than abstract 
ideas. The return to elegance in fashion 
and decoration, the touch of glamor to 
simple things, a higher plane in the mode of 
living, all will greatly influence their pro- 
ductions. The year 1936 should be dis- 
play’s golden year of refinement—good taste 
—and a true artist’s appreciation of mer- 
chandise. 





William Scharninghausen 
City of Paris, San Francisco, Calif. 


I look upon the displaying of merchandise 
as something finer, more altruistic and more 
socializing than the ordinary retail busi- 
ness. Good merchandise is the stuff that 
homes and happiness are built of; it brings 
fine appearance, comfort and joy, and con- 
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Displaymen and 1936 Display 


tentment to those who own it. In short, it 
makes better homes and happier people. 

We displaymen have a mission. It is our 
particular responsibility to keep people in- 
terested in their homes, in their personal 
appearance, and to help people make their 
homes centers of culture and_ refinement. 
This raises the display profession almost 
to the rank of the educator and artist and 
the social worker. Displaymen should be 
proud of their profession and put into it 
everything in their power to make it more 
successful. 





George W. Westerman 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
Jackson, Mich. 


I believe the question in 1936 should not 
be, “What will the new year bring?” but 
rather, “What will we bring the new year?” 
It is unfortunate that legislative restrictions 
continue to hold back business progress, for 
business, relieved of all the pressure being 
applied against it, is ready, willing, and 
wanting to “step out in front,” but with 
continued restrictions and ever-growing tax- 
ation on every product and transaction of 
business, the merchant can only hazard a 
guess as to the future in store for him. 
Every displayman or display department 
should give even greater thought and study 
to the spending of display appropriations 
than ever before, as with all the increased 
taxation against business, at least 20 per 
cent more sales must be developed to obtain 
the same amount of net profit of former 
pre-depression years. 

Retail display today is more of a science 
than ever before known and that man who 
believes his former knowledge of display is 
adequate to combat present-day scientific 
competition of retail merchandising is 
headed for the open road, and justly so if 
he does not constantly study and perfect 
himself for these rapidly changing times. 
Every displayman is on an equal basis. 
What each man makes of his opportunities 
governs not only his own future but con- 
tributes greatly to the success or failure in 
the progress of display as a _ profession. 
Again it is not, “What will the new year 
bring?” but, “What will we bring the new 
year?” 





William Arinow 
The John Shillito Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The displayman of the future must feel 
and know that he is living in a country 
which works rapidly. He must be alert, a 
quick thinker, and sure of himself. The 
average firm today looks up to the publicity 
department for all progressive ideas, whether 
constructive merchandise or displays. 

The displayman will not only need to be 
both a good interior- and window-man, but 
an architect, a merchandiser, painter, artist, 
electrician, and an all-around maintenance 
man. He will necessarily have to have a 
well-organized department that will take 
care of the various wants of the store, 
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planned far enough in advance to merit 
excellent results. 

_ Edward E. O'Donnell 
Sisson Brothers Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

In our particular section of the country 
there is a definite trend toward better type 
displays and these windows are showing 
better type merchandise as a rule. Display- 
men in the East are quick to grasp new 
methods and ways of presenting all lines 
of apparel and accessories and many new 
novel fixtures that tend to attract and create 
sales are to be seen in. the leading depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. 

Without question, I believe that display 
is the biggest single selling factor to be 
found in the retail set-up and wise mer- 
chants are allowing budgets that will allow 
their displaymen to produce better and more 
compelling displays. Probably the biggest 
improvement to be seen during 1935 was the 
handling of interior displays in a more at- 
tractive manner, merchandised to produce 
actual sales results. 





Malcolm J. B. Tennent 

Meier & Frank Company, Portland, Ore. 

The subject you have assigned me is too 
big. A statement on “the value of retail 
display”—why, it’s like asking me to speak 
of the value of water or air or some other 
necessary thing that we use as a matter of 
course, perhaps never stopping to realize the 
importance and indispensability of such an 
everyday commodity. 

Display is as old as retailing—and that’s 
as old as civilization. There will neces- 
sarily and always be display—in some form 
—wherever and as long as goods are sold. 
Display is of the essence of merchandising 
and while display standards or fashions, if 
you please, will and should change, develop, 
and improve as science or art or both may 
abet such changes, display we shall always 
have as long as we have retailing—which 
is as far as I care to look into the future. 

As to the relative value of display in the 
scheme of retailing or the comparative value 
of different kinds of display—well, I’ve al- 
ready used all my space and anyhow that’s 
another story! 





Bruce J. Alexander 
Fowler, Dick & Walker, inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 

The new year—a new chapter—a promise 
of greater opportunity—new problems to 
cope with and overcome—greater heights to 
scale—this is what 1936 holds for display- 
men. 

I have unbounded faith in the I. A. D. M. 
All I. A. D. M. members are proud of the 
successful St. Louis convention, and I be- 
lieve that this organization will become even 
stronger and more effective this coming 
year. 

Display’s requirements will be more ex- 
acting as display standards go higher— 
which means more effort, more study, more 
work. Success will be hard-won; but after 
all, anything worth having is worth work- 
ing for, isn’t it? 





S. Joseph Youtcheff 
2nd Vice-president, |. A. D. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The displayman never before occupied the 
high standard which he enjoys today and 








the future of the profession never looked 
any brighter than it does today. The heights 
to which the displayman elevates himself 
depend entirely on the efforts that each and 
every man in the profession places behind 
the leaders who have unselfishly given of 
their time, effort, and ability to place the 
calling that they are pursuing on as high 
a plane as can be attained. These leaders 
who have sacrificed much, so that all who 
follow the profession may benefit, deserve 
the full support of all displaymen who fol- 
low the vocation for a livelihood. If the 
cooperation can be 100 per cent, the future of 
display and displaymen can be assured not 
alone for us, but for those who will follow 
in our footsteps. 





James Styles 

The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. 

I believe that display windows and inter- 
ior displays for 1936 will do a more practical 
selling job for retailers than ever before. 
Display managers will realize that displays 
have no more justification for existence un- 
less they contribute to their share of the 
task of selling merchandise. “The window 
trimmer is dead; let him rest forever.” 

Windows for 1936 will reflect the char- 
acter of their store rather than aping Fifth 
avenue specialty shops. The displays will 
definitely tie-up with the merchandise being 
advertised and promoted by the store. The 
displays will be planned from the viewpoint 
of “will it sell?” rather than, “does it pre- 
sent a pretty picture?” This is a healthy 
trend for the display manager because it 
will make him think first of all as a mer- 
chant and secondly as an artist. 





Carl V. Haecker 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The pendulum swings; the cycle completes 
itself. The trend of display again turns 
toward the basic principles of merchandise 
presentation and sound, practical, selling- 
sense methods. Either the depression or a 
wild panic-y search by some organizations 
for a new trick idea and unsound methods 
in display just didn’t “click” in bringing 
the customers in, and today we see that 
condition completely reversed. The old idea 
of jamming the window with everything in 
the place is out. The new trick idea of try- 
ing to fool the customers is out and the 
deaf-and-dumb type of display is still more 
definitely out. The swing is toward sane, 
practical, newsy, selling displays that pay 
their own way. 

Those of us who are engaged in and as- 
sociated with display from any standpoint 
must face the issue squarely. We must ap- 
preciate the fact more than ever before that 
we, through the proper presentation of mer- 
chandise, must contribute in a practical way 
toward the economic distribution of mer- 
chandise from the producer to the consumer. 
To accomplish this task it becomes our job 
to sell, through display, more and more mer- 
chandise that won’t come back to customers 
that will. 





John F. Weber 
The Mabley & Carew Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nineteen-thirty-five has been a great year 
for people interested in display. Display as 
a dynamic force in selling has finally as- 
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serted itself through the development of 
functional displays rather than mere win- 
dow trimming. In 1936 the wise display- 
man will recognize his new power to sell 
and the new prestige that comes with it and 
use it to best advantage, both to the store 
and to himself. Interior display is an added 
wedge, and the man who has the ability to 
develop this new theory in display is. open- 
ing the door to the greatest opportunities 
that ever came our way. 





Frank G. Bingham 
Treasurer, |. A. D. M., South Bend, Ind. 

Display is no longer a dark horse ‘in mod- 
ern advertising. This fact can be brought 
out no stronger than to mention the recent 
research program launched by the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation of the Assdéciation 
of National Advertisers, to determine ef- 
fective window circulation and window dis- 
play coverage in a given market. This re- 
search will undoubtedly bring to the surface 
many facts unknown and prove many things 
which the display association has always 
wanted to prove but lacked the facts which 
are so vital to any problem. 

Display is unquestionably rapidly becom- 
ing the nearest media to human salesman- 
ship the world of modern advertising has 
ever discovered, because it lacks no dimen- 
sion and is at the “point-of-sale.” The ad- 
vertising appropriation pie should be cut 
equally, with display having as large a piece 
as newspaper, magazine, billboard, or radio. 

Display, like business, needs to be let 
alone in retail stores. Far too many dis- 
play departments of today are supervised by 
promotion or advertising men not having 
knowledge of display or its function. Dis- 
play lacks united strength and as long as 
this exists, so will low wages and lack of 
better jobs. Display needs less politics and 
more thought to the advancement of the pro- 
fession. Display needs young men that know 
the value of work andthe respect for the 
men that have kept ‘display going. They 
may be older, but experience is still the 
great teacher. In ¢onclusion, I predict with- 
out the help of the Literary Digest poll that 
display in 1936 will win more consumer in- 
terest votes and create more sales of mer- 
chandise than any other form of advertising. 





E. J. Berg 
Sears’ State Street Store, Chicago, Ill. 

Retail display today and in the future 
must be dramatized so as to demand at- 
tention in this fast-moving age in which we 
live. Fancy display is out. Copy must be 
short and to the point, for you must play 
to the sidewalk shopper and the motoring 
shopper as well. Color will play a big part, 
but care must be taken not to overdo it. 
Some national advertisers are doing a good 
job. 





T. Willard Jones 

Phelps Shoe Company, Ltd., Shreveport, La. 

The displaymen of this country have 
shown great strides in the past year in de- 
veloping new and interesting displays. They 
have far outdone the displaymen in Europe 
in most all branches of display. The year 
1936 will find the world again looking to- 
ward the displaymen of this country for the 

[Continued on page 44] 
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“A task well begun is half done.” So the 
old copy books used to say. But the state- 
ment should go back another step and read, 
“A task well planned is half done.” It is 
hard to conceive of any displayman installing 
a window without planning it very carefully. 
The nature of the task makes it absolutely 
necessary. 

Planned windows may always be depended 
on to produce a larger volume of sales than 
those which are slapped together in a hap- 
hazard manner. A knowledge of just what is 
to be done, coupled with an understanding 
of how the desired results can be obtained, 
is as essential in connection with display 
work as it is in any other department of the 
store. It pays to plan. 
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There is a large field of competition in 
shoe business among retail stores today. A 
displayman must be on his toes at all times 
to create new ideas and arouse interest in his 
displays. I have found it advisable in this 
particular branch of display to plan three- 
unit windows, consisting of three different 
colors of shoes and a set-up of accessories 
to correspond with each group. In this way 
a well-balanced window is made relatively 
€asy. 4 

When planning’ a shoe window I always 
try to create something different, to stimulate 
new interest on the part of the passersby. I 
make a design of the window display I have 
in mind several days in advance of the actual 
installation. Then I check the number of 
shoes needed and the necessary accessories so 
that no time will be lost in installing the 
display. When a window is out of use it has 
stopped selling. 

As an illustration of: this last statement, 
it is said that in a recent survey of the value 


By A. J. ROEDER 


The Wm. H. Block Company, Indianapolis 


of windows, a large New York City depart- 
ment store, during a slow summer month, 
did not open the curtains of its windows for 
two days as a test. Business dropped to 
such an extent during these two days that 
the real estate end of the above-mentioned 
survey set an approximate decrease in the 
value of the property at nearly 35 per 
cent. 

By all means, govern the size of the window 
as well as the setting. A small setting in a 
large window will not attract the desired at- 
tention and fails to accomplish its purpose 
of drawing customers into the store. Acces- 
sories should be used sparingly and should 
be the best obtainable. But they must not 
detract attention from the shoes. Care should 














be taken that too many shoes are not shown 
and that crowding is avoided. One pair of 
shoes displayed well is far better than dozens 
of pairs stacked together until they crowd 
out all individual impressions of style and 
color. Too much merchandise perplexes 
rather than aids in selection. The customer 
is bewildered and finds it difficult to focus 
attention on one object long enough to reach 
a desire for possession. 

In putting in a shoe window I always use 
a novelty fixture, because novelties attract. 
I am not very favorable to using forms in 
shoes, especially when shown on shoe stands, 
as forms give them an awkward and top- 
heavy appearance and distract attention from 
the merchandise. There is one thing I avoid. 
That is, to use shoes for decorations—mak- 
ing designs or torturing merchandise. The 
display should be kept as simple as possible. 
I am partial to clean-cut fixtures of chrome 
and bird’s-eye maple. These can be used on 


—Joined with small chrome moulding, the 
center background panel was made of silver 
colored leather columns. The blow-up of 
the Harper's Bazaar cover gives the tie-up 
with the merchandise. Ebony and chrome 
fixtures were used throughout the display—- 


—A large white displayer was used in the 

NoMend hosiery window in order to give 

height to the presentation. The displayer 

was built in three sections to facilitate han- 

dling. Pink flowers gave a touch of color 
to the window— 
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any type setting, as may be seen in the pho- 
tographs. 

The Harper’s Bazaar window consisted of 
spring and summer shoes. The center of 
the window is stepped back and made up of 
silver colored leather columns joined with 
small chrome moulding. Lights are played 
on this from each side so that anything put 
in front of it shows to a wonderful ad- 
vantage, as the blow-up of the Harper’s Ba- 
zaar cover well shows. Two displayers of 
chrome and ebony were used, one on each side 
of the window. Two torches and a silver 
vase filled with silver and pink balls made 
up the center unit. Ebony and chrome fix- 
tures were used throughout. Harper’s Bazaar 
magazines were displayed on the floor to com- 
plete the tie-up. 

In the No Mend hosiery window the little 
individual units had to have height. I had 
the large white displayer made as shown in 
the picture. It consisted of three sections 
which made it easier to handle. The vase 
of pink flowers on a white block gave a 
soft color effect, while the large No Mend 
cut-out letters added additional height. Four 
different set-ups of accessories were also used. 

In the Selby shoe window an enlargement 
of the posters on the floor was made for the 
center panel. The two plateaus were covered 
with soft pink leather, and the same treat- 
ment was given the three displayers in each 
group. Pussy willows in niches and pink 
flowers in each unit gave the needed atmos- 
phere. 


—A blow-up of the same posters shown in 
the foreground of the Selby shoe window 
was used for the center background panel. 
The plateaus were covered with soft pink 
leather. Pink flowers and pussy willows in 
each unit gave the needed atmosphere— 


—The large displayers in the Buster Brown 
window were made of bird's-eye maple and 
chrome. The manufacturer's own advertis- 
ing material was used for the foreground, 
while the cut-out heads, letters, and the dog 
were made in the store's studio— 


National Window Display 
Advertising Week 

The week of April 1 to 6 of this year is 
to be sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men throughout the 
United States as “National Window Display 
Advertising Week,” at which time photo- 
graph contests will be featured by several 
merchandising fields. The following manu- 
facturers have been contacted and have 
given their approval of the idea: Hickok 
Manufacturing Company, Inc.; Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc.; A. E. Nettleton Company ; 
F. Jacobson & Sons, Inc., and Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Company. Many 
others will be added to this list. 

National chairmen of the various divisions 
are as follows: Men’s wear stores, Clement 
Kieffer, Jr., Kleinhans, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
women’s. specialty stores, Otto Lasche, 
Kline’s, St. Louis, Mo.; utilities, Ray M. 
Martin, Consolidated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; food products, H. 
R. Schoenlaub, The Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Local display clubs are being contacted 
and urged to join in the nation-wide event 
for the promotion of better displays through- 
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out the country. The local groups are being 
asked to follow through with intensive pro- 
motion of the idea locally by contacting 
their chambers of commerce, merchants’ as- 
sociations, school boards, and other civic 
organizations, to establish their cooperation 
in arranging local contests for the best 
window displays on civic enterprises. School 
boards undoubtedly will be interested in 
having students write essays, on institutional 
and civic displays, and in awarding prizes 
for the best essays. Prizes are to be fur- 
nished by the civic organization sponsoring 
the contest in their respective localities. 

This national promotion of window ‘display 
advertising is dedicated to better displays, 
which result in increased sales. 


Dr. R. M. Hutchins Speaker 
For NRDGA Banquet 

Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, president, 
University of Chicago, has been scheduled 
to make the principal address at the silver 
anniversary banquet of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. The banquet will 
climax the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the NRDGA on January 23, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 








Bonwit Teller Ties-in 
Display With Revue 

In a style revue featuring gray for all 
types of apparel, Bonwit Teller & Co., New 
York City, used a series of windows to pro- 
mote the “gray from morning to dawn” 
theme. Reservations for places at the revue 
were so numerous that it was necessary to 
disappoint many applicants. 





Sackley Company Takes 
Larger Quarters 

The Robert Sackley Company, formerly at 
718 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has moved to much larger quarters at 861 
South Los Angeles street. The firm re- 
cently installed a Nu-Art department with 
a complete line of interchangeable cut-out 
letters and price marking systems, under the 
direction of Irving Rose, 
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Installers and 1936 Display 


Frederick L. Wertz, president 
Window Advertising, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The year 1936 will usher in the most im- 
portant development the world has ever seen 
in window display. 

The research program being sponsored by 
the Association of National Advertisers will 
put window display on a basis that it has 
never before occupied. 

The auditing of traffic and the determina- 
tion of circulation, as well as the determina- 
tion of what constitutes coverage in a given 
market, will revolutionize the selling of 
window display installation, and will enable 
the advertiser to use window display with 
an even more exact science than he can 
apply to other advertising media. 

I lock forward during the next few years 
to greatly increased budgets, and a much 
wider use of this important medium, not 
only by national and local advertisers, but 
by retailers themselves. 





A. S. Haugan, president 

Haugan Displays, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Did you ever hear a package of toothpaste. 
or any drug proprietary, talk? Yet it can 
have a voice at the “point-of-sale.” Virtually 
every man, woman, and child knows just 
about what they can buy at their neighborhood 
drug store, yet that mere knowledge is not 
sufficient to induce them to purchase their 
requirements from it or to buy any specific 
brand or product. 

That is why the dealer uses, and the manu- 
facturer furnishes, attractive sales-appealing 
window displays, featuring products he has 
for sale, for they make a definite sales sug- 
gestion. 

Other things must also be done, but window 
display is the voice of suggestion to buy the 
product for sale on the inside of the store. I 
say a voice, because it figuratively says to 
the potential customer, passing the store, 
“Here I am; come in and take me home.” 

In other words, a window display is “The 
voice at ‘point-of-sale,’” which is a slogan 
we have adopted and copyrighted. 

Window displays could also be called “Re- 
membrance Advertising” for they cause people 
to remember what they heard over the radio, 
saw in the newspapers, magazines, or on the 
billboards, when they see the product adver- 
tised in the window display. They are re- 
minded to go into the store to buy it. 


Sol Fisher 
Fisher Display Service, Chicago, Ill. 

Unquestionably window display installation 
for national advertisers in 1936 will play a 
very important part, with legislation for price 
maintenance eliminating the loss-leader in the 
drug, grocery, and tobacco field. At the rate 
it is progressing, “point-of-sale” advertising 
will be considered by advertisers as very im- 
portant. As business .conditions _ stabilize, 
quality in window display installation will 
again be considered instead of price. 

Liquor manufacturers (the new user of 
window display installation) will learn from 














Installation companies, too, report 
increased business during 1935 and 
make prophecies along the same line 
for 1936. Of interest are the state- 
ments that many national advertisers 
are once more returning to profes- 
sional window display installation 
firms for their service, rather than 
hooking up with “money saving 
schemes” or doing their installation 
work through salesmen or other rep- 
resentatives of their companies. Pend- 
ing legislation is regarded, also, as 
favorable for the installers. 








actual and practical experience that quality 
window display installation costs a few cents 
more than the hit or miss haphazard window 
display installation which can be bought at 
any price. 

Depression buying in window display instal- 
lation is still on and will continue as long 
as the installation companies, on account of 
being panicky, are willing to accept work at 
no profit and in many instances at a loss. 

With the indications of better times, com- 
mon sense will again be the rule in this trade; 
quality, sincerity, organization, and system 
will predominate. 


L. O. Clements, manager, 
United Display Corp., Boston, Mass. 

The demand for professional window in- 
stallations is increasing steadily. This means 
plainly that window display set-ups must 
possess the proper dealer reaction. He will 
have an abundance to choose from. It also 
means that advertisers should choose their 
service company with the greatest discretion, 
as they will of necessity be forced to seek 
reliability, skill, and power. 

In our New England territory, we have 
started from scratch with a lot of new clients 
experimenting with professional window dis- 
play installations, and we can see more com- 
ing. So, a good service company can also 
materially help to put over that last “knock- 
out” punch at the “point-of-sale.” 





R. V. Wayne, president 
Wayne Services, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Being a pioneer in the window display ad- 
vertising business, it is gratifying to me to 
note the tremendous success of this medium. 
Manufacturers realize that the oldest, most 
natural and important means of advertising 
is through the dealer’s window, where cash 
and product actually change hands. Adver- 
tising creates an impulse to buy; window dis- 
play advertising does more—it furthers the 
impulse to buy the product advertised, by the 
brand name. 

It has a distinct advantage over other me- 
dia, in that it presents the sales message at 
the opportune time— when and where it is 
possible to buy. The life of the advertising 


is seven to fourteen days longer than news- 
paper copy, the space is free and the circu- 
lation selective. Window advertising is a 
sales producing medium in itself, and an in- 
tegral part of any well organized campaign. 





R. S. Rileigh 
Rileigh Window Display Service, Inc. 
Kingston, Pa. 

Window display installation on national 
display will be one of the prime factors pro- 
moting the sale of nationally advertised prod- 
ucts during the coming year. We can see 
prospects of increasing our business 25 per 
cent during 1936. 





Orville M. Riechers 
Riechers Display Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


I can speak on the subject of window dis- 
play with an experience of many years in the 
installation business, having been one of the 
pioneers. To me the growing number of 
users of professionally installed windows at 
dealer locations is proof that there is a general 
realization by advertisers that window dis- 
plays do constitute a powerful force in their 
advertising programs. Installers render not 
only a valuable service to the advertiser, but 
probably a more important one to the retailer 
where the displays are installed. This binds 
together the retailer and installer in such a 
way that the resulting good will is a great 
asset to the advertiser. There have been times 
when the voluntary requests from retailers for 
new displays could not be filled by the in- 
staller for lack of available contracts and 
this again proves that the installer performs 
a needed service to the retailer and one which 
in turn transforms latent merchandise pref- 
erences into sales. Window displays will con- 
stantly gain in acceptance by advertisers and 
a greatly expanding number of installation 
contracts can be expected in a_ proportion 
larger than improving business conditions 
might indicate. 


Walter G. Vosler 

Cincinnati Display Service, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The window display installation business 
has progressed with the years and today one 
finds the leading members of the trade oper- 
ating on a basis that is at the same time effi- 
cient and dependable. The problem of choice 
of location has been one of the greatest im- 
portance and advertisers have always felt 
that they had too little information of where 
their displays were actually installed. This 
information is now available to clients in a 
form that indicates at once location value 
from a traffic standpoint. The constant im- 
provement of display methods and display 
technique has made the use of professional 
installation companies a greater value in the 
advertising market and one that offers more 
per dollar expended than can be had in any 
of the other recognized media. The survey 
of window display data now being undertaken 


[Continued on page 21] 
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INSTALLERS AND 1936 DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 16] 
by the Advertising Research Foundation will 
add further proof of the inherent value of 
this wonderful marketing instrument. 





Harve Ferrill, president 
Creative Displays, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Window display advertising is on the way 
up in both popularity and prosperity. The 
writer has interviewed men from coast-to- 
coast in the past few months, in all types of 
industries. All of them were interested in 
“good” window display advertising. Each 
one, whether merchant or manufacturer, is 
aware of the sales possibilities of window 
display promotion. 

Nineteen-thirty-six can be a year of pros- 
perity for displaymen, producers of displays 
and display equipment, and all types of display 
services, if we will forget depression and 
depression prices with their limitations. It 
takes good money as well as good men to 
make good displays. In 1936 let us all adopt 
the idea of buying, selling, and doing for win- 
dow display sales results rather than putting 
all the emphasis of buying and selling for 
that big bugaboo “price.” 





E. C. Steiskal 
Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 

The advertising economy forced upon 
manufacturers during the last few years has 
compelled their advertising departments to 
make more effective use of the advertising 
dollars available. Long recognized as an 
integral part of an advertising budget, win- 
dow displays have become increasingly im- 
portant and 1936 should see an even more 
remarkable growth in their use. 

In the final analysis, the proper treatment 
of good displays, the careful selection of 
good locations, and installations made by 
trimmers who take pride in their work auto- 
matically spell success. 





H. R. Kreitz 
Western Display Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


Window display advertising, as other 
forms of advertising, should be bought by 
the national advertiser on a basis of circu- 
lation value, continuity, and service ren- 
dered, in place of—as a number of national 
advertisers are purchasing today—strictly 
on a price proposition per installation. 

Ninety per cent of the buying public of 
the United States today is composed of the 
labor group. When labor is insufficiently 
paid, it is not in a position to buy nationally 
advertised products, many of which it de- 
sires. A national advertiser must create a 
buying market, and to have a buying market 
must pay a compensation for labor in pro- 
portion to the labor and service furnished. 
A considerable number of national advertis- 
ers still buy window installations on price, 
irrespective of the service rendered, the 
location furnished, or with the assurance 
that their display will live long enough to 
give continuity. Quite naturally, chiseling 
of price to installation services force instal- 
lation services to chisel price to their labor, 
which makes labor disgruntled and reduces 
buying capacity to such a low ebb that in 
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many instances even the bare necessities of 
life can not be purchased. 

National advertisers should learn that the 
window installation service is in such close 
contact with the retail dealer that the win- 
dow installer becomes his representative, 
and that the installer should be happy, well- 
fed, and decently clothed at all times. To 
keep him in this frame of mind and appear- 
ance, he must be adequately paid for the 
service which he renders and he can only 
be expected to render a service in propor- 
tion to the compensation that he receives. 

It would be well for every national adver- 
tiser to take the pledge, in buying window 
display advertising during 1936, to buy on 
the basis of reliability and responsibility, in 
place of buying on a strictly price basis. He 
must realize that when he buys price he 
sacrifices quality. 

It has been the policy of our organization 
to Keep our installers happy, to pay them an 
adequate compensation for the services they 
render, to work as an integral part of the 
organizations whom they represent; and it 
has been necessary for us to decline a 
goodly number of contracts due to the fact 
that sufficient compensation for services 
rendered was not paid to justify a decent 
and honest living to our installers. 

Window display advertising is one of the 
most potent forms of advertising; however, 
improperly used by under-paid labor, it can 
act as a boomerang. Let’s pledge ourselves 
in 1936 to give the under-paid installer a 
break. 





N. W. Reynolds 
Reynolds Display Service, Salt Lake City, Utah 

By correspondence and by personal con- 
tact with operators of installation service, 
the findings of the writer are that during 
1935 a marked advance was made towards a 
better understanding between advertisers 
and display installers, also a better feeling 
existed with services toward their competi- 
tors; things that bore an antagonizing effect 
did not have such a serious reaction as they 
formerly did. 

This gives assurance that 1936 should de- 
velop into a better and a more attractive 
situation for the profession at large. 

A forward-looking program is being ex- 
pected by the service companies of Western 
America during this year, for these services 
are anxious to bring results to the manu- 
facturers whose displays they install. In 
fact, they feel as we do when we write 
“Our Work Will Sell Yours” to the adver- 
tisers. 





Samuel J. Hanick, manager 

The S. J. Hanick Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The year 1935 has proved to us conclu- 
sively that window display installation, by a 
reliable, reputable organization, is stroager 
than ever despite -the * ‘raékéts” sthat, are it - 
vading this Busitzess just as aey’ are every 
other busistes's today. : 

We are finding evety> day thet for every 
one national advertiser who has dropped his 
installation company to work, “‘on his own’ 
or to join a “money saving $theme,” another 
has returned to the foid; sadder but wiser. 
After all, an exclusive display dramatically 
placed in its own setting is still the greatest 
drawing card to potential buyers, and it is 
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the wise advertiser who realizes that the 
most economical and satisfactory method of 
setting up his “point-of-sale” advertising is 
to turn the job over to an installation com- 
pany adequately organized, with a staff of 
skilled men, fully financed and insured, with 
an intimate knowledge of local conditions. 
And 1936—we are sure—will strengthen our 
conclusion. 


. 





Spring Style Exposition 
Announced 

A spring style exposition of American- 
loomed wool pile floor coverings to be held 
April 13 to May 2, and in which retailers 
throughout the country will be invited to 
participate, was announced at a meeting of 
the Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America held last week in New York City. 
Quality, high style floor coverings are to be 
stressed in this nation-wide showing, and 
to this end a series of attention-getting dis- 
play cards, suggestions for simple, inexpen- 
sive departmental displays, and educational 
literature for sales training are being pre- 
pared and will be available to retailers. 

Members of the Institute will cooperate by 
presenting plans of the exposition to retail 
buyers at the January carpet openings, both 
in New York and Chicago. At that time 
display cards, booklets and sales suggestions 
bulletins will be shown in the various ex- 
hibits. Manufacturers will take requests 
for this material. The series of large dis- 
play cards will feature photographic blow- 
ups, each of which dramatizes the merits of 
wool pile floor covering. This display card 
service will be accompanied with a bulletin 
suggesting the most effective use of each in 
the store. 





MacDougall-Southwick Presents 
Styles of 1873 

As part of a store-wide anniversary sale 
promoted in honor of the establishment's 
sixty-first birthday, MacDougall-Southwick 
Company, Seattle, Wash., recently featured 
in their windows a presentation of the styles 
of 1870. The garments were arranged before 
backgrounds which were silhouettes of the 
modern Seattle. The displays were created 
by Alan Dale, display manager. 





New Mark Cross 
Store Opens 

The third New York unit for the Mark 
Cross Company recently opened on Fifth 
avenue. The store occupies the basement, 
main floor, mezzanine, and one and one-half 
upper floors. The first floor has been done 
in white mahogany. The iighting creates 
an effect of softness, although the merchan- 
dise is plainly illuminated. The _ interior 
decoration was done by Amman & Goertz, 
ia- conjunction with the store’s display di- 


‘erector, Harold Heller. 





C. K. Royce Promoted 
At Carson's 

C. K. Royce, former manager of the cus- 
tomer service department for Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., Chicago, wholesale, in which 
position he had charge of the planning of 
layout and display problems for retailers, 
was recently appointed advertising manager 
for the Chicago firm. 








William H. Rankin, president 

Wm. H. Rankin Company, New York, N. Y. 

During the past five years window, coun- 
ter, and store display manufacturers have 
proven that they can enhance the value of 
the national advertiser’s investment in ad- 
vertising through “point-of-sale” displays of 
merchandise such as those done by the 
Keickheffer Container Company for Swift & 
Co., Colgate, General Electric, Lever Broth- 
ers, Richardson, Listerine, RCA _ Victor, 
Remington-Rand, and others. 

The Keickheffer Company, Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company, and the Gair Car- 
tons Company, Inc., have so produced their 
window, counter, and store display material 
that it seems a part of the store. The re- 
ports of increased sales of Colgate’s through 
the use of indoor store displays is almost 
unbelievable. The National Biscuit Com- 
pany was the pioneer in this form of dis- 
play material and much of their success in 
becoming the leading organization of its 
kind is due to their store displays—backed 
up by newspaper, magazine, street car, and 
outdoor advertising. Store, window, and 
counter display is the advertiser’s final invi- 
tation to the consumer to buy! 

We, in this organization, were the first 
to use window, counter, and store display, 
tied in with the national radio broadcasting 
of Goodrich Silvertown tires and Goodrich 
Zipper boots some twelve years ago. Now 
nearly every radio broadcasting program is 
supplemented, as it should be, by window, 
store, and counter displays. 

Nineteen-thirty-six will be a great year 
for the producers of display material, and 
your magazine is doing a fine job for those 
men responsible for the great improvement 
in the sales-compelling value of national 
and local retail display material! 





Marsh K. Powers, president 

The Powers-House Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

A few years ago the management of a 
large Ohio company faced the question of 
whether it should continue to exhibit at 
conventions and trade-shows. One faction 
contended that the money was wasted, even 
though display costs were held down to a 
few hundred dollars a show. At this junc- 
ture, the sales promotion manager persuaded 
the management to approve a display involv- 
ing motion and costing over $2,000. Its 
effectiveness was so unmistakable that, since 
that date, the company has created displays 
of even greater first cost and is now an 
enthusiastic exhibitor. 

There is a moral in this which probably 
applies to the majority of advertisers ‘who 
purchase display material of any character: 
A relatively few truly effective displays are 
almost certain to win more attention than 
several hundred mediocre and common- 
place efforts, or, to express it in another 
way, it is often better economy, under today’s 
competitive’ conditions, to purchase 100 dis- 
plays at $3 each rather than 1,500 displays 
at 20 cents each. The emphasis today needs 
to be on quality and distinction, rather than 
quantity. 
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Agencies and 1936 Display 








It is encouraging to the display pro- 
fession to note that display is recog- 
nized by advertising agencies, en- 
trusted with the handling of many 
different varieties of accounts, as a 
necessary, vital factor in national ad- 
vertising campaigns. That this is 
definitely true is shown by the state- 
ments made on these two pages. Agen- 
cies realize that display provides an 
essential, final “punch” at the “point 
of purchase,” and that it is often this 
added influence that makes the sale. 








Norm E. Kraff, chairman 
Kraff Advertising Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


It was just about a year ago when our 
agency presented a plan of window display 
to a manufacturer of a soft coal briquet. 
Previous displays had endeavored to show 
various uses and results with the usual 
“quick glance as you go by” for the passing 
public. We tried out a new thought by 
using about an eighth ton of briquets to the 
floor, spelling out the name of the briquet 
and having white sand show through to give 
the contrast. The background of the win- 
dow was made of red and white signs of the 
product, one sign next to the other. Bright 
lights were shown as a flood over the entire 
background of signs, with the result one 
could see the window display at least 50 
feet away. The window was in the rotunda 
of a large office building where thousands 
of people passed by daily. The simplicity 
of the display made the window most effec- 
tive and it received an endless amount of 
worthy comments. 


Albert P. Hill, president 
Albert P. Hill Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An advertising man’s job is never done 
until the product has been bought by the 
consumer. Arguments to the contrary 
usually have their basis in laziness or ignor- 
ance. In the final analysis of selling, a 
product stands or falls on the showmanship 
with which it is presented. Many an ex- 
cellent advertising idea has failed at the 
threshold of success because the thing to be 
sold was “born to blush unseen” on counters 
covered with a confusing mass of competi- 
tive merchandise. Good display not only 
lifts a product out of direct competition for 
consumer attention, but it reduces the 
clerk's: selling job, gives him or her more 
sales’ per minute and ‘ds ‘an- automatic result 
the clerk ‘devotes more'tiime to selling the 
well-disSlayed line. ae 

Psyehologists tel? us that there are five 
doors. to the consianer pocketbook—sight, 
hearing, ‘touch, ¢mell; and taste; 87 per cent 
of all purchase-impeiling impressions arrive 
through the eye. As the garnish whets the 
appetite and the setting sells the jewel—so 
the proper display of a product moves the 
merchandise. It is impossible to conceive 
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of a modern advertising man so immune to 
the behavior of the buying public that he 
neglects that all-important point of sales 
presentation. Product display is perhaps the 
prime essential of modern merchandising. 
It is a job for the expert and not the ama- 
teur. Remember that even Simple Simon 
said: “Let me see your wares.” 





Walter F. Dunlap, president 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Manufacturers have become more and 
more cognizant of the sales power of “point- 
of-purchase” advertising. They realize that 
good resolutions formed by consumers after 
the reading of an ad or listening to an ap- 
peal over the radio, have been frustrated by 
a poor memory. Timely reminder at “point- 
ot-purchase” would often mean a sale. 

I am fearful that manufacturers have a 
greater appreciation of the power of this 
sales tool than the merchants themselves. 
Perhaps the manufacturers are partially to 
blame by not having always produced dis- 
play material that was strictly desirable. 
However, today there is sufficient “point- 
of-purchase” advertising produced in many 
lines to place such material on a competi- 
tive basis, first for use by the merchant, and 
then when used for the attention of the 
public. This competitive situation would 
tend to bring about the production of much 
more desirable display material. 





M. R. Brinckerhoff, president 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


In a recent advertisement for one of our 
clients, manufacturers of display material, 
we used the headline, “Display does the 
selling job.” We thoroughly believe in this 
idea. The effectiveness of good counter, 
store, and window displays is universally 
recognized in relation to retail business. 

In other lines, however, the value of dis- 
play is often overlooked. In our own offices 
we consistently use display to help do our 
particular selling job. And, in practically 
every complete advertising program, some 
sort of “point-of-purchase” display must be 
included to insure success. Thousands of 
advertisers do not realize this, but those who 
do are bound to experience a maximum of 
success in their sales promotional program. 





Julius Scheck 
Scheck Advertising Agency, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


There was a time, some years ago, when 
a manufacturer ran a newspaper campaign 
for his respective product—and let it go at 
that. Sometimes it “clicked”; if it did it 
was considered an outstanding success. It 
was more or less guess work at best. 

Now, a more scientific analysis is made of 
the markets, and every contributing factor 
to make the campaign a success is em- 
ployed: newspapers, magazines, radio, pos- 
ters, and window displays are used. The 
latter form of advertising is considered one 
of the most important cogs in the campaign, 
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because it is the “point-of-sale” attention- 
arrester, and serves as a last-minute re- 
minder to the purchaser as he or she enters 
the store. No advertising campaign is 
complete and thorough without a real win- 
dow display campaign. And with the serv- 
ices of America’s outstanding artists at their 
beck and call, manufacturers can secure the 
most beautiful color effects for their prod- 
ucts, for window display reproduction. 





Paul Richey, president 

Russell M. Seeds Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

In over thirty years of experience in mer- 
chandising and advertising leading products 
in food, hardware, drug, and practically every 
line involving retail distribution, we have 
found one of the most productive investments 
in any campaign to be the retail display fea- 
tures. In fact, without this element properly 
developed, we do not see how any advertising 
for a product handled through retail outlets 
can be considered efficient. 





Henry Mayers 
The Mayers Company, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


From our viewpoint, it appears that “point- 
of-sale” display is becoming more and more 
important in the modern merchandising pro- 
gram, yet more and more difficult to obtain. 
Two fields of merchandising with which we 
are particularly experienced here on the coast 
are the oil business and the food business. 
In the former line, only the manufacturer 
who has his own controlled outlets can do a 
good job. Those who must merchandise 
through independent outlets are up against a 
badly confused state of affairs. Each manu- 
facturer tries to get “point-of-sale” display 
for his product and signs, regardless of the 
retail effect as a whole. As a result, the 
public gets quite an unfavorable impression, 
and nobody benefits from proper display. The 
oil business is wide-open for some display 
genius who can crack this nut. 

In the food field, the amazing development 
of “self-service” super-markets here on the 
coast has completely changed the. display 
problem. Super-markets not only have no 
windows in which to make displays, but they 
discourage all interior displays because of 
the need of giving the self-service customer 
an orderly, unobstructed view of the mer- 
chandise. The only ray of hope in this situa- 
tion is the fact that standardized interior dis- 
play-services are coming into style in some 
of these markets. In these cases, the manu- 
facturer may purchase display space, tied in 
with the“self-service directory” with the same 
assurance that he purchases advertising 
through other media. 

Some day, we hope, all retail display will 
be organized and sold as a definite, deliver- 
able medium. 





R. Winston Harvey, president 

Harvey-Massengale Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

My opinion with respect to display in the 
modern merchandising program can be ex- 
plained in a few words. The display of mer- 
chandise acts in a twofold manner, first as 
a reminder to the consumer who has already 
become familiar with the product through 
advertising, and secondly, as an appeal to 
the impulse purchaser. A good display has 


made the first sale of many an article to 
consumers through impulse buyers; that is, 
they see it, they want it, they buy it. Un- 
fortunately too many displays are prepared 
without due consideration to the retailer, and 
what he can profitably and practically use. 
In preparing a display, the knowledge of re- 
tail counter, shelf, and window conditions is 
one of the most important factors. 





Sells Stites, president 
The Keelor & Stites Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


As an advertising agency believing in well- 
rounded advertising campaigns, we have al- 
ways and will continue to recommend display 
advertising as a part of all of our clients’ 
total advertising budgets. 

Recently we produced a “jumbo” dealer 
broadside for one of our clients selling feeds 
for live stock and poultry, which featured in 
over 75 per cent of its space the general and 
“point-of-sale” advertising this company is 
doing for its dealers. The broadside, like 
many others of its type, has proved a power- 
ful opening wedge to prospective dealers. 

By building unique sales manuals for our 
clients featuring general and “point-of-sale” 
displays, along with other forms of company 
advertising used to back up dealers, our 
clients have enjoyed unusual sales even during 
the past few years. This playing up of com- 
pany display cooperation to dealers is all too 
frequently overlooked. Yet it is one of the 
most potent factors in keeping dealers in line. 





Portland Christmas Fete 
Draws Crowd 

The Fairy Tale Parade, an annual Christ- 
mas promotion in Portland, Ore., proved to 
be more successful in the season just fin- 
ished than it has ever been. Many addi- 
tional thousands of people were in the city 
for the one-day event. As an indication of 
the increase in attendance, the street car 
company reported 15 per cent more travel 
than during any Rose Festival parade, and 
a one-third increase in business over the 
same event in 1934. 

The merchants’ committee in charge of the 
promotion was composed of M. J. B. Ten- 
nent, display manager, Meier & Frank Com- 
pany; Frank Ward, superintendent, Olds, 
Wortman & King; Julius Zell, president, 
Zell Brothers; Howard Davis, superintend- 
ent, Lipman, Wolfe & Co.; Sol Ellingboe, 
merchandise manager, J. C. Penney Com- 
pany; L. J. Perris, manager, Newberry 
Company; Nathan Boody, advertising man- 
ager, Roberts Brothers; E. P. Casey, vice- 
president, Powers Furniture Company; Mil- 
ton L. Gumbert, president, Milton L. Gum- 
bert Company; F. O. McCurdy, manager, 
F W. Woolworth Company; Andrew Sasso, 
manager, Orpheum theatre, and Edward N. 
Weinbaum, manager, retail merchants’ de- 
partment, chamber of commerce. 





Mannequin Used On 
Ski Slide 


As the final touch to their erection of a 
ski slide in the sportswear department, The 
Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn., has placed a 
mannequin, arrayed in correct ski-togs, at 
the top of the slide. 
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Parisian Christmas Displays 
Feature Motion 

Always noted for their mechanical dis- 
plays at Christmas time, Paris department 
stores followed the same theme during the 
1935 season. Probably the most ambitious 
display was at The Printemps, where a com- 
plete mechanical circus was in operation in 
twelve windows. More than 200 figurés, all 
in motion, were used. Clown attendants 
kept the spectators moving along a railed-in 
space before the exhibit, while circus tunes 
through a loud-speaker system furnished ap- 
propriate music. 

Another display at the same establishment 
featured a city of the year 2000, with elec- 
tric trains running on terraces about the 
city of the future. 





Another Displayman 
Arrives 

The stork and Santa Claus teamed up De- 
cember 25 on R. S. Trumbull, display man- 
ager, Charles F. Berg Company, Portland, 
Ore., with the result that among Trumbull’s 
Christmas gifts was included a fine 7%4- 
pound boy. 





Westinghouse Produces 1936 
Display Manual 

To J. F. O’Brien, manager, advertising 
and sales promotion department, Westing- 
house Lamp Company, New York City, must 
go credit for the production of a very com- 
plete booklet of fifty-six pages which shows 
effectively and simply the fundamentals of 
window display as used for Westinghouse 
lamp windows and interior trims. The 
manual is profusely illustrated in two and 
four colors and discusses principles of de- 
sign, color, fixtures and materials, and other 
divisions of the craft. The booklet is avail- 
able for Westinghouse Mazda lamp dealers.. 





Display Products Company 
Formed 

Due to the large growth of their display 
department in 1935, The Consolidated Paper 
Box Company, Somerville, Mass., recently 
formed a new division in their organization 
to handle display products exclusively. The 
new company is known as the Display Prod- 
ucts Company, 118 Central street, Somer- 
ville. John D. Wilson will serve the new 
organization as sales manager. 





Field Representatives Receive 
Display Instruction 

Field representatives of The Scholl Man- 
ufacturing Company, Inc., Chicago, were 
given instruction in the production of dis- 
plays at the company’s recent sales confer- 
ence. Every stage of production from the 
idea to the finished product was illustrated 
and discussed by L. F. Baker, display man- 
ager. 





Pittsburgh Reflector Company 
Issues 1936 Catalogue 

The Pittsburgh Reflector Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just released their new re- 
flector catalogue for 1936. Features and 
specifications of their line are covered in 
complete detail in the fifty-six-page booklet. 
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Davliicght Reflections== 
“The Bis Bad Wolf” 


By EDWARD W. HODGETTS, Lighting Specialist 


= 


Every displayman at some time or other 
has met this annoying creature face to face. 
Unlike his fictional cousin, he disappears 
with the setting of the sun but nevertheless 
causes nightmares all day long. The 
brighter the sun shines, the bolder he be- 
comes, with power enough to destroy the 
effectiveness of a faultless display. All this 
without a puff or a blow—but he sees to it 
that the display manager does plenty. 

However, 
Watch him milady dabbing some 
powder on her nose. In the larger windows 
he tells her if her hat is on straight or if 
a hem has become loose. He keeps remind- 
ing her to admire her own frock instead of 
the pretty ones displayed in the windows. 

Straw, twigs, and bricks are no barrier to 
him, but there is one way to make him 
scamper. He particularly dislikes intense 
light in his quarters and has no appetite 
whatsoever for light-colored backgrounds. 

Daylight reflections, his alias, are caused 
by the interior of the window being so much 
darker than the outside daylight. The 
brighter the day, the greater the tendency 
toward making the plate glass a mirror. 

It is futile to attempt to completely over- 
come daylight window reflections at all 
times and under all conditions, but there are 
two methods generally accepted today as a 
means of reducing them to a harmless state. 

First, the use of adequate artificial light 


assist 





Union Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati 


























he is. rather._a_ gallant. fellow.. 





WITH APOLOGIES 
TO WALT DISNEY 


second, the use of light-colored back- 
By providing increased intensities 
the contrast with the outside 
daylight is diminished with less apparent 
reflections. Decreased reflections mean in- 
creased visibility of the merchandise on dis- 
play. Regardless of the appeal of the mer- 
chandise and the artistic manner in which it 


and, 
erounds. 
in the window, 


is shown, the display is valueless if it can 
not be seen. In the old days, high intensity 
lighting in windows was disapproved be- 
cause of the ill effect upon wax mannequins. 
Today with the newer display accessories, 
it is not objectionable. 

It can be seen that more light is needed 
to light the window by day than by night, 
but this is really an advantage because the 
stores are open to receive customers at- 
tracted by the display. The amount of light 
needed to cope with reflections will vary 
with the window construction, the surround- 
ing buildings, and the :exposure and _ loca- 
tion of the window. A new incandescent 
lamp so connected as to permit the entire 
filament to burn or a portion thereof, ac- 
cording to the intensity desired, has been 
recently developed. These lamps are made 
in 100-200 watts or a total of 300 watts, and 
200-300 with a total of 500 watts. Thus 
during the day it is possible to obtain high 
intensities or lower ones at night as de- 
sired, with equally good distribution. The 
intensity may also be changed by arranging 
the wiring of the electric outlets so that all 
or alternate ones may be burned according 
to the time of day. 


—Here is ample cause for reflection on the 
part of both the show window and _ its 
owner. This excellent advertisement of a 
sale across the street is really intended to 
be a display of furniture. Plate glass, a 
dark background, and insufficient lighting 


are responsible for this sidewalk "mirror — 
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To increase the intensity will greatly as- 
sist the overcoming of reflections, but best 
results are apparent if light-colored back- 
grounds are used at the same time. Objects 
in the window may look entirely satisfac- 
tory, but if a dark background is used, at- 
tention may be diverted from the merchan- 
dise to the background when passing pedes- 
trians and vehicles cause it to. become quite 
animated. 

In some of the smaller stores, window 
spots and window floods may be trained on 


some particular spot or section. of the trim 


to overcome or at least greatly reduce ordi- 
nary reflections. 

Daylight reflections are admittedly foes 
of display art. Besides keeping the wolf 
from the door, the displayman has a prob- 
lem in keeping him from the window. 





St. Louis Auxiliary 
Elects Officers 


‘The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the St. Louis 
Display Men’s Club, at their meeting De- 
cember 2, elected the following officers for 
the new year: 

President, Mrs. William Schrick; vice- 
president, Mrs. E. F. Peters; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. H. Thieman; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. H. H. Martin; treasurer, 
Mrs. David Estes. 

The Auxiliary’s Christmas party was held 
December 20, at the Kingsway hotel. J. H. 
Lincoln, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, deserves high praise for the very 
delightful program which was_ rendered. 
The Christmas play, written’ and directed 
by Mrs. Lincoln, was clever and entertain- 
ing. 


—The same window. Note how high _ in- 

tensity illuminating offsets the reflections by 

equalizing the outside daylight. Obviously 

more lighting must be given during daylight 

than during darkness, but this is an advan- 

tage since the establishment is open to 
receive customers— 
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Allen H. Kagey Resigns 
From Mandel's 

Allen H. Kagey, display manager, Mandel 
Brothers, Chicago, resigned his position 
January 1 to become actively interested in 
the Crystal Fixture Company, 226 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, in which firm he 
has had a financial interest since the com- 
pany was founded in 1914. “Kagey will 
direct his efforts principally toward the 
further development of the rapidly growing 
mannequin, form, and rubber display depart- 
ments. He is succeeded at Mandel’s by 
Samuel Himmelfarb, who has been in 
charge oi interior displays. 





Effective Column Treatment 
At Vandervoort's 

In connection with their recent opening 
of a cruise shop, Danie! C. Sullivan, display 
manager, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, 
St. Louis, decorated the columns of the shop 
to represent portions of tropical undersea 
life. Fish of appropriate species appear to 
be surrounded by marine growths, creating 
a very life-like appearance and adding much 
to the interest of the department. 





Cromwell Again With 
Buffalo Firm 


Cogswell Cromwell, for the past year a 
divisional display manager for Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago, rejoined his former 
firm, J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
January 1, as display manager. He had 
previously been with the same company for 
three years ‘in the same position. Cromwell 
replaces William T. Allen, who has not yet 
made known his plans. 





Display Center, Philadelphia, 
Reports Business Boom 

From the Display Center of Philadelphia 
comes a report that their 1935 business was 
of such volume that even with the addition 
of extra help their staff was almost unable 
to keep up with the demand for display 
material and accessories. They anticipate 
a splendid year in 1936. 


NOBODY SHOOTS A 


WOODEN 
DUCK . 


“  - 
~~ 
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e@ The ducks you're after are on the 
wing—in motion. 

e And few people notice a “wooden” 
window display. They like motion— 
and they'll stop, look and buy when 
store merchandise displays have ac- 
tion. Tests show that motion stops 9 to 
25 times as many people as the same 
display without motion. 


e Motion displays run for less than a 
cent a day. They are sturdy, simple 
and noiseless, and are completely de- 
pendable. You can plug them in on 
any handy light socket. 





SHOWMASTER A durable all-metal turntable. 
18-inch disk. Carries 150 pounds. You can “high- 
spot’ several items in rotation, or show all sides 
of one item. 


REVOLVING MERCHANDISER Carries up to 50 
pounds. Makes 4 to 7 revolutions per minute, 
clockwise. Sells for $10.50 for A.C. current. 
Slightly more for D.C. 


@ Send for folder showing variety of uses and 
applications of these devices and the Pendulum 
Power Unit. 


“Motion Sells More Goods” 
MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Division of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
27 RYERSON ST. - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Producers and 1936 Display 


M. D. Penney 
The Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


The future of retail display advertising 
can indeed be viewed with a great deal of 
optimism. Many manufacturers have come 
to realize the wonderful opportunities that 
are present in “point-of-sale” advertising. 
The window display circulation study of the 
Association of National Advertisers will 
focus the attention of many others on this 
vital advertising medium. 

Much effort and emphasis may be put into 
newspaper, magazine, radio, direct mail, and 
other types of advertising in accomplishing 
the “build up” of consumer acceptance. The 
real test comes at the “point-of-sale.” The 
real show should be put on at that point, 
to consolidate the gains made with other 
media. 

At the psychological moment when the 
buyer stands, money in hand, buying action 
can be influenced and directed by intelligent, 
powerful, and attractive display material. 
And, the display material that is producing 
results is high-grade display material 
founded upon intelligent creative thinking 
and correctly and colorfully reproduced. 

The depression is over. The day of low- 
priced merchandise to meet an economic 
situation is gone. The day of cheap display 
material has passed. Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American have more money to spend, they 
have become quality conscious, and it will 
take high-quality display material to register 
favorably upon that quality consciousness— 
display material that reflects the quality of 
the product and the prestige of the manu- 
facturer. 





George L. Prater, president 
Prater-Heier, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


I believe that the executives responsible 
for large advertising budgets today require 
some tangible evidence of results. That, 
while “institutional”—“consumer acceptance” 
—“trade influence’—objectives have their 
place, a little more actual evidence in the 
way of concrete sales is desirable proof of 
the effectiveness of advertising. 

I know that window displays of an un- 
usual character are trade magnets which at- 
tract the intangible meanderings of the sub- 
conscious impressions created by advertising 
and convert them into actual sales, thereby 
reducing advertising rates and making them 
justifiable. 





Ernest H. Russell 
The Erie Lithographing & Printing Co., Erie, Pa. 

If the value of lithographed window dis- 
plays in the advertising set-up is not thor- 
oughly appreciated, here is recent and most 
conclusive evidence: 

We have just completed a survey in which 
inquiries were sent direct to retailers in 
twenty-nine states, concerning a display 
which the manufacturer had furnished them 
some thirty days previously. We asked them 
to recall this display, tell us whether or not 
they used it, and what it did for them. An- 
swers from the retailers tell us that: 








From firms which produce displays 
comes an optimistic viewpoint rela- 
tive to the increased use of display in 
1936 and the years to follow. They 
report that advertising agencies and 
their clients no longer regard display 
as a “red-headed stepchild” when se- 
lecting the media which will bear their 
sales message to the public. Busi- 
ness was good with the producers in 
1935 and there is every indication that 
it will be even better in the new year. 








Over 90 per cent used the display in their 
window. 

Over 60 per cent saved it for further use. 

Over 52 per cent used it inside the store 
later. 

Over 83 per cent report an increase in 
sales. 

The average increase was over 22 per cent. 

Here is emphatic proof that reaching 
prospects at the “point-of-sale” produces 
business. A good display is not only a nec- 
essary part of the well-rounded advertising 
campaign—it can do the job on its own. And 
the smart advertiser knows it! 





Francis D. Gonda, vice-president 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


There are three: factors, each of great sig- 
nificance, that would definitely seem to fore- 
cast an increasingly important role for win- 
dow and store display in the sales plans of 
national advertisers in 1936: 

First, the predicted still further improve- 
ment in business, on which most economists 
and shrewd business observers seem to be 
agreed, 

Second, the increased tone of confidence 
displayed by business in general—a policy 
of “go ahead” instead of holding back. 

Third, official recognition by the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers of window dis- 
play as a distinct and invaluable medium, 
through the $50,000 window traffic survey 
undertaken under the direction of Dr. Miller 
McClintock, Harvard university, and with 
the cooperation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the A. A. A. A. 

All in all, it sems to me that the litho- 
graphic industry is due for a well-earned 
boom in the direction of window and store 
display. 





W. L. Stensgaard, president 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Merchandise presentation,” more com- 
monly known as display, has, I believe, made 
greater progress in the last few years than 
is fully appreciated by people close to the 
subject or those engaged in the profession. 

“Piping in” the force of advertising, 
whether it be national or local, definitely in- 
sures greater return on the advertising in- 
vestment. Ideas with three dimension possi- 


bilities are becoming more important as 
advertising themes, thus promoting better 
tie-up and greater dramatization at the 
“point-of-sale.” As merchandising comes to 
know and use more of better display, all 
phases of merchandising become more effi- 
cient. 

Good display through showmanship and 
dramatization sells more, improves turn- 
over, reduces mark downs, directs traffic, 
sells at better mark up, definitely assists 
sales people to sell more—thus creating a 
satisfaction in personnel, making for greater 
selling efficiency and less turn-over of sales 
people. 

“Merchandise presentation” for 1936 will 
make greater progress in every direction 
than in any single year in our previous his- 
tory. Competent men in the display profes- 
sion will advance likewise. 





R. Newton Brown, merchandise counselor 
Grinnell Lithographic Company, New York, N. Y. 


In preparing for the upturn of business, 
one foresees many important factors in the 
display market. Undoubtedly a number of 
the larger national advertising concerns will 
plan their efforts over a period of three to 
five years, instead of one year, as in the 
past. Sales forces will increase and selling 
efforts improve. Likewise, merchandising 
efforts will be stressed. The window display 
survey, to be made under the supervision of 
Dr. Miller McClintock, for the Association 
of National Advertisers, will eventually call 
for a reorganization of window display and 
“point-of-purchase” efforts. 

The Century of Progress, San Diego ex- 
position, and contemplated fairs and expo- 
sitions throughout the country will have a 
great influence in the display field, as deter- 
mining the character and quality of displays. 
This will be felt all the way, through trade 
shows, local expositions, and dealer shows, 
throughout the country. 

Some national advertisers are beginning to 
realize the value of a uniform campaign. To 
that end, products will be improved, modern 
package designs will influence counter and 
window display designs to harmonize the 
entire advertising dramatization efforts. We 
are passing out of the cycle of sombre colors 
into the cycle of bright and vivid colors. 
This is very noticeable in the textile and 
decorating fields, automobiles, and personal 
attire. These influences will have their 
weight felt, right down into the display field. 
Users of radio are fast becoming aware of 
the necessity of a complete tie-up at the 
“point-of-purchase” with their programs. 
We believe that contests, premiums, and 
prizes will continue to be in vogue, and this, 
in turn, will influence “point-of-purchase” 
media. 

All these things are milestones in the 
progress of display. There will, no doubt, 
be a mad scramble for the dealers’ win- 
dows. Hundreds of advertisers who have 
neglected display media, and others who 
have curtailed their appropriations, will soon 
flood the markets with “point-of-purchase”’ 
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material, hoping to get back that lost 
ground. 

These factors call for an awakening of 
organization, preparing to meet the situation. 
To cope with this, we have developed a spe- 
cial application of lithography on new types 
of materials, both fabrics and papers. We 
have installed special machinery and equip- 
ment, and set our program accordingly, and 
believe we are in a position to meet our 
clients well prepared. Our house is in 
order! 

However, the value of retail display will 
be proportional to the thought and effort 
given by the advertisers. As in the past, 
some national advertisers will give it 100 
per cent effort and get their just propor- 
tional returns. Others will give it a “lick 
and promise” and get promises. 





Carl Percy 
Carl Percy, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Regardless of how one may feel about 
governmental spending, the fact remains 
that there is more money in circulation now 
than there has been in a long time and busi- 
ness is definitely on the up-swing. It fol- 
lows that the merchants who make the most 
impressive bid for business will enjoy the 
greatest amount of prosperity. 

There never has been a surer and quicker 
sales path to the consumer’s pocketbook 
than through the medium of window display. 


_It is my opinion that the retailers who are 


sales-minded in making their displays will 
do a better business than those who merely 
decorate their windows attractively. It is 
a time for selling and not merely for call- 
ing attention to wares. Sales ideas never 
have been more priceless than today. 





E. R. Kresy, vice-president 
Consolidated Lithographing Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It is very interesting and also gratifying 
to observe the way the liquor industry has 
taken to window display advertising. The 
surprising part of it is that the liquor deal- 
ers are actually demanding from the adver- 
tiser display material for their establish- 
ments. This demand on the part of the 
dealer indicates several things, such as: the 
liquor dealers are better merchants in recog- 
nizing the fact that dealer displays help to 
sell the products; the only way he can 
capitalize on the advertisers’ general adver- 
tising is by having a reminder of such ad- 
vertising in the form of a display at his 
store. 

Inasmuch as the dealer is so close to the 
buying public, he acquires an_ excellent 
knowledge of what makes people buy and 
he knows specifically the value of window 
display advertising. Hence, it would be to 
the advantage of the advertiser to give full 
and careful consideration to the dealer 
angle when planning his advertising cam- 
paign. 





John DeWitt Gray 

Stemar Displays Company, Chicago, Ill. 

We who deal directly with the creation 
and production of “point-of-sale” advertis- 
ing, sometimes “can’t see the forest for the 
trees.” We Sometimes lose sight of the fact 
that the purpose of all retail store display 
is to sell merchandise. No matter how beau- 


tiful a display may be, no matter how fully 
it might arouse the admiration of the pass- 
ersby, unless it lends to an increase in the 
sale of the product shown, it can not be 
considered successful. 

The past four or five years of limited 
advertising and sales promotional budgets 
have demanded more concentrated thought 
on the effectiveness of retail store displays, 
with the result that the past year has wit- 
nessed some outstandingly effective displays 
with a growing tendency to get away from 
beauty in design for art’s sake and to con- 
sider it in the light of business producing 
possibilities. 

In our own business, one division of which 
is concerned with animated and wood dis- 
plays, we have seen a decided growth be- 
cause the national advertiser has witnessed 
definite increases in his sales from displays 
which we have produced. He now considers 
not the price per unit, but the increase in 
sales which can be expected to result from 
his dealer store advertising as dictating his 
purchase. 

It is our prophecy that 1936 will show 
increasing tendencies in this direction. 





Daniel Fox 
Ivel Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

If retail display has value at Thirty- 
fourth street and Fifth avenue, it has value 
on the Broadways and Main streets of 
America. Even in the cross-roads country 
store that hasn’t a competitor in ten miles, 
display or the dramatization of merchan- 
dise in such a manner as to create or en- 
courage desire for ownership will increase 
business volume. The proof of good display 
lies in its ability to create or encourage 
desire for ownership and this applies locally, 
nationally, and internationally. 





H. E. Zipprodt 
Zipprodt, Inc., Chicago, Iil. 

There has been a lot written and spoken 
concerning the old subject of excessive 
speculation in art work and designs in the 
solicitation of window display business. Un- 
doubtedly, through this speculative method, 
many good ideas have developed and many 
a well-known trade mark came into being 
which under any other method might never 
have seen the light of day. Nevertheless, we 
feel a decided tendency on the part of many 
sophisticated buyers of display material to 
get away from the unnecessary waste of a 
“catch as catch can” method of buying win- 
dow displays in favor of a less troublesome 
and much more effective way of doing it. 
Many experienced buyers of display mate- 
rial have found that better displays—and 
displays with a closer tie-in with their over- 
riding advertising theme—can be built by 
working “hand-in-glove” with a _ producer 
who has been carefully selected by them 
because of the specific knowledge of all 
phases of window display design which the 
producer has acquired. The display busi- 
ness is highly specialized. 

It is especially timely for all advertisers 
to give their window and store display ma- 
terial careful thought at this time in view 
of the plans now under way in connection 
with the window display study conducted by 
the Association of National Advertisers. 
Many interesting facts as to coverage and 
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circulation should be put into definite sta- 
tistical form as a result of this survey. 
Window display advertising as a medium is 
going forward and should soon gain its 
proper place in the plans and expenditures 
of alert advertisers who are conscious of 
the need for “point-of-sale” advertising. 





» 


Keith Symon 

Thomson Symon Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 

“Point-of-purchase” displays, particularly 
when used as a tie-up with other advertising 
media, are rapidly becoming more popular 
as a vital factor in distribution. The avail- 
ability of excellent reproduction facilities 
in short-runs has caused many national ad- 
vertisers to test the relative effectiveness of 
different retail displays before selecting one 
for national or sectional release. 

Testing is the most accurate yard-stick 
for measuring results, and invariably points 
the way to the most economical expenditure 
of the display appropriation. Similar, or 
parallel, markets should, of course, be used. 





W. P. York, president 
W. P. York, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 

While many large advertisers have 
learned to value the worth of retail display 
advertising during the past few years, it is 
interesting to know that many other na- 
tional advertisers, who have never used this 
method of merchandise presentation, are not 
only giving it serious thought, but are 
actually expending quite interesting sums of 
money to promote displays featuring their 
products. It has been shown during the past 
few years that more people are reached and 
more sales are made at the “point-of-sale” 
with the help of good display advertising 
for less cost to the national advertiser than 
most any other media. In the next few 
years there will undoubtedly be an unusual 
demand for dealers’ window display space 
by national advertisers. Naturally, these 
dealers’ windows will go to those displays 
that are not only outstanding in design, but 
are created to sell merchandise. 





Theo. E. Wiederseim, vice-president 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business always comes back, but it does 
not always come back to the same place. In 
the Sharp struggle for consumer acceptance, 
effective advertising will more often than 
not prove the deciding factor. I am confi- 
dent that the productive value of many 
campaigns will be decided by the attention 
paid to the factor of “point-of-sale” adver- 
tising and promotion. In the multitude of 
conflicting claims, the economy and effec- 
tiveness of advertising where the goods are 
actually on sale is increasingly evident, and 
I look for a steady advance in the use of 

window and store display material. 





W. E. Haeussler 

The Garraway Company, Inc., Rutherford, N. J. 

The retailers who have used displays have 
found a new definition for the word display 
and this definition is “sales.” For from 
actual experience it has proven that the 
greater the display, the greater the sales. 

As far back as we can trace, in exchange 
and bartering, even to the days when slaves 

[Continued on page 41] 
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What the A. N. A. Survey 
Means to Display 

The window display survey of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, Association of 
National Advertisers, deserves the enthusi- 
astic support of every person at all con- 
cerned with display. Many firms have 
contributed to the fund to provide against 
the necessary expenses connected with such 
research work. But the individual should 
lose no opportunity to assist the project, 
even if by no other means than “talking it 
up.” 

To be conducted under the able guidance 
of Dr. Miller McClintock, Harvard univer- 
sity, the importance of the survey to the 
display field and those who use this adver- 
tising medium can hardly be over-estimated. 
It is the first opportunity presented for dis- 
play to be placed on a comparable basis 
with newspapers, radio, outdoor advertising, 
and other media having facts and figures 
available as to circulation. 

Until the survey is completed, window dis- 
play advertising will be compelled, as in the 
past, to depend on the blind faith of those 
using it. Certainly it is recognized that 
this form of advertising has value—but how 
much value? Exactly what may be expected 
from the use of display in a certain city? 
From the national advertiser’s standpoint, 
how many displays will give complete or 
representative coverage in a given territory ’ 
What percentage of the advertising fund 
should be allocated to display as compared 
with newspapers, magazines, and radio? 
How much sidewalk traffic will pass a re- 
tailer’s window display over a stated period 
of time? A dozen different questions of 
similar importance might be presented, each 
of them not answeréd definitely at the 
present time. 

The survey should give the retail display- 
man powerful circulation figures with which 
he can secure an annual budget more com- 
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mensurate with the work done by display— 
an appropriation based, not on a haphazard 
guess by the display manager, advertising 
manager, or retail executive in charge of 
such appropriations, but on authoritative 
data as to the actual value of display as an 
advertising medium: 

Retail executives should welcome the op- 
portunity to know, accurately, whether or 
not the amounts they are spending for dis- 
play are too little or too much. At present, 
although hundreds of these executives know 
that display has an influence on sales, they 
do not know how great or how small this 
influence really is—and store comptrollers 
are not noted for buying “pigs in bags,” or 
for setting aside large sums for advertising 
without knowing something of the probable 
returns. 

The advantage of definite data to national 
advertisers is equally obvious. An advertis- 
ing manager for a national firm remarked 
recently that he suspects display is a re- 
markably low-priced form of advertising for 
the results accomplished, and added: “But 
I certainly shall not go before our board 
of directors and ask for $100,000 to be spent 
on display just to back up my _ hunch.” 
National firms are accustomed, and rightly 
so, to purchase their advertising on a con- 
crete basis—so much circulation for so 
much expenditure. Display should not ex- 
pect to be immune from the same reasonable 
demand. 

Advertising agencies will benefit, also. 
The survey should enable them to present 
to their clients more intelligent recommen- 
dations for well-rounded, systematic adver- 
tising campaigns in which “point-of-sale” 
will have its fair, proportionate share. 

The same is true of lithographers and 
other producers of displays and display 
equipment. Installation service companies 
will profit similarly. In fact, there is no 
division of the entire industry, or any firm 
or person connected directly or indirectly 
with it, which should not benefit. 

It is the duty of all concerned to support 
this beneficial project in every possible way. 
More Intensive Effort 
For 1936 

Now that 1935 is past history it might be 
well to note a few figures relative to the 
increase in business over the preceding year, 
since such data point to what may be ex- 
pected for 1936. From statistics released 
by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., one of the 
world’s largest advertising agencies, we 
quote the following: 

“For the first nine months of 1935 build- 
ing construction was up 80 per cent over 
the first nine months of 1934.. For the same 


comparative period, automobile sales (in 
units) were up 36.3 per cent; in dollar 
value, 34.8 per cent. The American Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Company reported an 
increase of 49 per cent in telephone installa- 
tions for the first eleven months of 1935. 
The earnings of 327 concerns in 27 major 
industries for the first nine months of 1935 
showed an average gain of 28.3 per cent 
over the same period for the year before.” 

Following the same trend as the figures 
given above are the reports that an esti- 
mated $4,500,000,000 was spent by Christmas 
shoppers in 1935—the largest sum to be so 
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spent since the advent of depression. Data 
gathered by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and Federal Reserve banks 
from all sections of the country show that 
United States retailers sold an average of 
10 per cent more merchandise in 1935 than 
in 1934, and about 20 per cent more than 
in 1933. Many reliable sources estimate 
an increase of another 10 per cent or more 
in 1936 over the year just ended. 

It would seem that the now-famous “cor- 
ner” has been definitely turned and that 
business in general may confidently look 
forward to a good year. But with increased 
business will come added effort by all 
branches of industry to get more trade. The 
wise business executive will not forget that 
more intensive and extensive promotional 
effort will be necessary in 1936. Display 
will be a powerful factor in that effort. 
The budget for display, as for other forms 
of advertising, should be based on the mer- 
chandising task to be accomplished in the 
new year, rather than on business done in 
1935 or 1934. 





Does Display "Trick" 
the Public? 

The assertion that window displays “trick” 
the public into buying is made in a recent 
syndicated release by a prominent New 
York columnist. Quoting: 

“Midtown Manhattan today, glittering in 
its Christmas finery, surpasses all Utopian 
pictures I have ever seen. Christmas decor- 
ations alone here must cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Each large shop win- 
dow is a masterpiece of artistic trickery, 
intended to induce you to spend money you 
probably don’t have. The best of these dis- 
plays should be preserved in the Metropoli- 
tan Art Museum, so that historians of an- 
other day may look at them and say: ‘See 
how the merchant class back in the early 
twentieth century was in league with the 
artists to trick the money out of the 
people!’” 

We fail to see that merchandise attrac- 
tively displayed “tricks” passersby into pur- 
chasing it. It is only natural that those 
who cater to the public should invest their 
wares with as much attraction-value as pos- 
sible; in other words, to show their stock 
to best advantage. Merchants are in busi- 
ness to make a living. They would be 
foolish if they deliberately made their dis- 
plays distasteful or mediocre in appearance, 
or neglected to present their commodities in 
a favorable way. 

The columnist loses sight of the fact that 
he also is offering the public something for 
sale: his column. Surely he doesn’t write 
it once and send it out without corrections 
and revisions. Undoubtedly he selects his 
words with the utmost care in order to 
create the effect he desires. By his defi- 
nition of display “trickery” he would be 
guilty of the same offense unless he stu- 
diously used the most unimpressive lan- 
guage available and made no attempt to 
have his words appeal. 

By the same reasoning, he would doubt- 
less be just as well satisfied if his meals 
were jumbled together into one dish and 
served without the slightest effort at an 
appetizing appearance. But it would be safe 


[Continued on page 48] 
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mews Value of Displays 


By news value of displays I naturally 
don’t mean a news event that happened yes- 
terday or last week in the “March-of-Time” 
sense, but rather news in the sense of some- 
thing so interesting that it is talked about 
by a great number of people. 

It is impossible, of course, to tie up with 
news that is purely topical because of the 
time element involved in the production and 
installation of the displays. But you can tie 
up displays with “news” which represents a 
much discussed and interesting subject. 

In our display work we consider our radio 
program, “Town Hall Tonight” featuring 
Fred Allen, of great news value because mil- 
lions of people listen to the program every 
Wednesday night, they talk about the show. 
repeat over and over again Fred Allen’s wise- 
cracks and enthusiastically discuss the ability 
of the amateurs and other features of the 
program. Anything that is printed in the 
radio columns about Fred Allen, his life and 
habits, etc. is news and is read with a consid- 
erable degree of interest. 

In building our window displays for Sal 
Hepatica and Ipana, therefore, we have no 
greater subject of news interest than our 
radio program, and accordingly we have pro- 
duced three window displays recently directly 
tied up with it. We do not believe that by 
making our radio show the subject of our 
window displays we are advertising advertis- 
ing, but rather that we are taking the most 
important human interest element of one form 
of advertising and using it to make another 
form of advertising more effective. 

From the accompanying illustrations, you 
will see that the first window display built on 
this theory is one which features most promi- 
nently a typical village town hall with Fred 
Allen on the steps, welcoming great crowds 
of people to “Town Hall.” You will see that 
in each case there is lots of good, hard, 
sensible “sell” based on the importance of 
and interest in the radio broadcast. 

Another display, advertising Sal Hepatica 
alone, features 18-inch heads of Fred Allen 
and Portland Hoffa in a dialogue in which 


—Bristol-Myers believes their main subject 
of news interest is their radio program, so 
they tie it in with their window displays in 
a very effective way to make both forms 
The photo- 
graph above shows the town hall which is 


of advertising more valuable. 


the “meeting place" for their radio stars— 


—Fred Allen and Portland Hoffa, featured 
players in the Sal Hepatica and Ipana pro- 
gram, add human interest to this display 
which stresses the importance of immediate 
purchase. The heads are 18 inches high— 


By J. M. ALLEN, Advertising Manager 
Bristol-Myers Company, New York City 


Fred Allen says: “Wow, Portland! Is that 
an idea coming on? Quick! Hold it! Is it 
anything new we can say about Sal Hepatica ?” 
And Portland replies: “Yes, Mr. Allen. I 
may be dumb, but I know you can’t take 
Sal Hepatica from a bottle you forgot to 
buy !” 

Below these two radio stars is a reproduc- 
tion again of a typical village town hall with 
swarms of people crowding up the steps and 
through the doorway to be on hand for the 
show. Well up above and in the center is 
the main advertising theme of Sal Hepatica 
this year: “Sal Hepatica, the one laxa- 
tive that both—cleanses your system—cor- 
rects your acidity.” This sentiment permeates 


the display and is read almost as socn as at- 
tention is focused on these two news value 
headliners of radio. 

Bear in mind, of course, that all of these 
windows are filled with dummy cartons of 
Ipana and Sal Hepatica, or Sal Hepatica alone 
as in the case of the last display, and in most 
cases where they are installed by a service 
company a background of attractive crepe 
paper is put in. 

This is what I mean by news value in 
window displays, and it is such an impor- 
tant factor that any company with an im- 
portant radio program and_ characters 
should not fail to use it to its fullest possi- 
bilities. 
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John Vassos 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Ninety-seven per cent of the windows in 
America are badly constructed and are arch- 
itecturally wrong. Windows must be de- 
signed not only by architects when the 
building is constructed but by window dis- 
play designers. It is erroneous to think that 
windows must always be lighted from the 
top; lighting in general has not yet been 
touched in its infinite possibilities. 

With the advent of new synthetic media, 
the selection of rare woods from all over 
the world, and the new alloys, this third 
dimensional art of window display achieves 
a pliability of expression that is not ap- 
proached even by the theatre. Good window 
display must be classified as fine theatrical 
presentation and not on the price tag idea; 
it should convey the policies and standards 
of the store and be a reflection of timely 
and current trends expressing the spirit of 
and forecasting the ideas of a people. 





Henry Dreyfuss 
New York, N. Y. 


It is perfectly obvious that good display 
plays an exceedingly influential part in most 
successful merchandising activities today. 
However, I believe that display methods 
have improved notably in the past several 
years. Greater simplicity, the more effec- 
tive lighting, and the use of new materials 
and combinations of metal, glass, etc., are 
utilized in display today to merchandise 
products to much better advantage. 





P. T. Frankl 
Frankl Galleries, Los Angeles, Calif. 


In this age of mass production, mass dis- 
tribution, and mass consumption of machine- 
made merchandise, display in its many as- 
pects plays an imperative part. Style, not 
limited to clothes or architecture as in the 
past, must be considered foremost in the 
manufacture and merchandising of most 
present-day commodities. The public at 
large, having awakened to style conscious- 
ness in merchandise, no longer accepts staple 
goods as in the past, but demands aesthetic 
appeal, eye-value in return for its money. 
‘The shopkeeper today is confronted not only 
with the problem of buying properly styled 
merchandise, but with the equally important 
job of displaying his goods in a proper set- 
ting. 

The dramatization of merchandise is a 
bigger job than atiyone may anticipate. A 
great deal has-been said and written on this 
subject, but it takes time and experience 
to educate the designer and to build up an 
appreciative public for the stage setting 
that is so important in the presentation of 
merchandise. 

The success of good display depends to the 
greatest extent on the ability, sensitiveness, 
and the creative power of the designer. 
Common sense, clear thought, and utmost 
restraint will prove helpful towards achiev- 
ing success. To be too extreme and thereby 
too far ahead of the procession is as wrong 
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Designers and 1936 Display 








While their comments for the An- 
nual Review range from verse libre to 
definite assertions that the display 
profession is ignoring new materials 
and innovations which would add 
greatly to the value of display, the 
designers are unanimous in agreement 
on the value of display. Their state- 
ments contain several valuable hints 
relative to possible new treatments for 
handling display problems which 
should be of interest to those in the 
profession. 








as being too conservative and dragging be- 
hind. Many settings, well designed and 
powerful in themselves, are too dramatic for 
the display they should serve; a pitfall that 
must be carefully avoided. 





Bart van der Woerd 
New York, N. Y. 

Display: 

Land of illusion. 

Paradise of window dressers. 

Slicked-up merchandise on a grandstand. 

Industrial design on parade. 

Seductive goddess and calculating, mer- 
cenary gold-digger. 

Studies in black and white—gold and sil- 
ver— 

Color—color—color and grays—grays. 

Forms—forms—forms. 

Struggle between truth and make-believe. 

Clever speculator on human emotions. 

Two—three—four dimensions. 

Culture and barbarism. 

Chaos and cosmos. 

Idealism, with both eyes on the cash reg- 
ister. 





Donald Deskey 
New York, N. Y. 

You may quote me as follows: 

Letter to Donald Deskey: 
Dear Mr. Deskey: 

What is your opinion—good or bad—on 
the value of display in modern merchandis- 
ing? 

R. C. Kash, 
Editor, DISPLAY WORLD. 

Letter to R. C. Kash: 

Dear Mr. Kash: 

My opinion—good or bad—is that displays 
are a value in modern merchandising in di- 
rect proportion to their goodness or badness. 

Donald Deskey. 





Raymond Loewy 
New York, N. Y. 

Display offers the same problems found in 
industrial design. Even an ice-box must 
have personality. So must display. If I 
were doing a Fifth avenue window I would 
keep it “in twilight” because all other win- 
dows are flooded with illumination. I would 
perhaps use a frosted glass panel at the 
back and project on it the shadow of a man 
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in a top hat—if displaying in the window 
an evening frock; or a jumper going over 
a fence if the horse show were on at the 
time. This might emphasize the _ three- 
dimensional value of the display. A venetian 
blind might be used on a vertical plane and 
lighted from behind with a blue light. 

Look far afield for ideas; not to conven- 
tional sources such as London and Paris, 
but to distant lands—Guatamala, Denmark, 
Russia, Lithuania, Norway, and Finland are 
fonts of inspiration. 





Egmont Arens 
New York, N. Y. 


Good display dramatizes. Good display 
isolates and emphasizes. Good display 
pushes competing merchandise back and 
creates air—breathing space—eye-rest around 
the displayed object. Display is to modern 
merchandising what flowers are to the life 
of plants—what a peacock’s feathers are in 
a natural selection—what a pretty dress is 
to a woman’s admirers. Display is as essen- 
tial to modern merchandising as air to birds 
—water to fish—and song to a crooner. 





Paul R. MacAlister, president 
Decorative Arts & Crafts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The display of products arranged and 
executed by an experienced artisan is limit- 
less for modern merchandising. Any quality 
product enhanced by proper arrangement 
and background is assured of the purchaser’s 
attention and unquestionably proves the ex- 
pression so often used by our firm (PEDAC) 
—‘“Seeing is believing.’ PEDAC is only 
now starting in its third year, but has con- 
clusively proved that display has no equal 
in modern merchandising and advertising. 
Why? The fact that during these past two 
years of not exactly prosperous times it has 
steadily expanded from a very small organi- 
zation purely on the merit of properly dis- 
playing decorative materials pertaining to 
interior decoration. PEDAC now represents 
seventy-five leading firms in this field and 
covers an entire floor in the seventy-story 
RCA building in Rockefeller Center. What 
more proof could you ask for as to the value 
of display than this? 





George Sakier 
Bureau of Design Development, New York, N. Y. 


I should think it would hardly be neces- 
sary to testify to the great value of display 
in modern merchandising. Every merchant, 
from the man who trundles a pushcart to 
the great industry which erects palaces at 
world fairs, is displaying his merchandise as 
effectively as possible. 

The only possibly new thought that comes 
to mind is that today there is a greater 
cleverness on the part of displaymen to de- 
sign displays that will appeal to a larger 
variety of types of buyer. Instead of ap- 
pealing strictly to one class of buyer by a 
certain type of display, there is a tendency 
toward a more universal appeal. An inter- 
esting example of this is the window of 
Kress & Co.’s new store on Fifth avenue, 
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New York City, where they have struck a 
fine average between the artistic, dramatic, 
and bazaar types of window, and therefore 
appeal to a wider range of people. An- 
other good example of this is the window 
display of Schenley’s Wilken Family whis- 
key. This has succeeded in being simple and 
sophisticated, and yet obviously dramatic 
enough to have appeal to the mass market. 





Helen Hughes Dulany 
Chicago, Ill. 

As a modern designer and industrial stylist, 
I am profoundly interested in display. The 
design or quality of merchandise is rarely 
adequate to overcome poor or haphazard 
presentation. I believe that skilfully executed 
display is more convincing to the customer 
than high-powered salesmanship; in fact, it 
can overcome poor or. indifferent salesman- 
ship. It is my opinion that upon the display 
of modern merchandise rests the consumer’s 
acceptance or resistance. 


More power to DISPLAY WORLD. 





Nathan George Horwitt 
Design Engineering, New York, N. Y. 

Your question, the value of display in mod- 
ern merchandising, strikes me as vague, per- 
haps because I am not certain just what 
modern merchandising is. I can safely say, 
however, that as long as people will persist 
in examining merchandise with their eyes, 
no matter how great a bargain sounds—dis- 
play will be a major factor in selling goods. 

On the other hand, if the question implied 
how progressive is current display in its job 
of merchandising, | should have to answer 
softly for fear of offending. From the most 
casual glance around, it is apparent that chaos 
and jumble still outrank plan and_ order. 
Windows, for one, still happen—certainly 
very few look designed. The mechanics of 
movement has hardly been utilized. Motion 
picture, theatre windows, sound display, the 
whole long list of recent developments that 
could expand the space-limited art of display 
to wonderful new dimensions, remain un- 
touched and unseen by a profession too busy 
to see beyond the length of its practical nose. 





Virginia Hamill 
New York, N. Y. 

Careful display gives to attractive mer- 
chandise the added appeal that scenery gives 
to a good play. And it dresses up staple 
merchandise in nicely designed packages, as- 
sociates this merchandise with the more color- 
ful things with which it will be used, and 
by pointing out its practical virtues, calls 
customer attention to its desirability. Be- 
cause of the constantly growing interest in 
display today, many things that formerly had 
no selling appeal of their own have now taken 
on a style angle. 





Helen Dryden 
New York, N. Y. 

In the final analysis, it is display that sells 
merchandise! Reading about the specific ar- 
ticle and looking at pictures are, of course, a 
great help, but there is something about ac- 
tually seeing the merchandise and often being 
able to handle it that has an appeal that noth- 
ing else can approximate. And this especially 
applies to women. 





Women are strange in some ways, even 
stranger than men (yes, it really is true). We 
know that a woman often starts out to buy 
a saucepan, for instance, and comes home 
with a pair of gloves. Why? Display. The 
gloves were smart, new ones, and attractively 
displayed. She just could not resist buying 
them. After all, she can make the old sauce- 
pan do a while longer. 

I think that display in general, and particu- 
larly in the packaging field, is becoming each 
year more and more important. 





Frances T. Miller 
Frances T. Miller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Display, defined in the dictionary, means— 
force into notice—which is the object of all 
promotion. 

When planning a display, my first interest 
is in the background, secondly in balance and 
proportion. Consideration of the proportion 
of occupied to unoccupied space is of prime 
importance and a pleasing arrangement which 
catches and holds the eye relies for its effect, 
not merely on filling the frame, but on dis- 
tributing mass and color in a fashion to pro- 
duce a complete pattern. 

Elimination may justly be called the cure 
for most displays which fail to catch the eye. 
Too much color may produce as drab an ef- 
fect as too little, and groupings which fail 
to accentuate one important feature become 
an uninteresting conglomeration. 

Simplicity, balance, proportion, pnd _ the 
consideration of the space as a whole, become 
therefore the most important factors in the 
arrangement of a display. 





"Rose Bowl" Theme Used 
For Display 

A. Harris & Co., Dallas, recently used a 
corner window display of apparel for “those 
‘Rose Bowl’ bound.” The grilled gate of a 
station could be seen in the background, 
with uniformed placard attendants. The ob- 
servation car of the special train was also 
visible. The luggage shown with the 
clothes was gayly labeled with “Mustang” 
stickers. 





New Location For 
Mutual Sales 

The Mutual Sales & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, formerly of 2160 Superior avenue, 
Cleveland, has announced that due to ad- 
vance bookings of many large orders it has 
been necessary to remove their plant to a 
new modern location in the Whitney Power 
block, Twelfth street, near St. Clair avenue, 
in the same city. 





Display Program To Be Shown 
At Notion Show 

The 1936 notion display program will be 
launched at the forthcoming notion show 
to be held at the Pennsylvania hotel, New 
York City, in February. A series of window 
displays which are loaned to retailers will be 
shown. They are sponsored by and feature 
the products of Belding Hemingway Corti- 
celli, Dritz Traum Company, Kirby Beard 
Company, and I. B. Kleinert Rubber Com- 
pany. The plan is completely operated by 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., New York office. 
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THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


Makes You An Artist Instantly 


Our Circular Illustrations Show You How 
—so, Send for Circular 





eaten at 


THE POPULAR JUNIOR 
BRISCHOGRAPH 


Proves its popularity, as above photo shows. The 
28x44 poster shown was projected and copied within 
six feet, directly from Duke Wellington’s book 
(Poster Art), page 179, as shown, along side of the 
Junior Model. Covers 4x4 inches at one time and 
will enlarge up to 12 times, within 10 feet. Hun- 
dreds used by small movie houses, hundreds used 
by card and poster artists, hundreds used by vari- 
ous small stores and individuals in all parts of the 
world, not including the hundreds sold by our 
dealers all over the world. Send $10 money order, 
try it ten days and your money guaranteed re- 
funded upon return of same. You may send money 
by Postal, Express, Western Union, or through 
your bank, or to any Columbus Bank. Yes, you 
can make any size poster, from any 
size picture with Junior; our copyright- 
ed instruction sheet tells you how. 
Black crystaline finish and comes com- 
plate cease “160 UNE: ss cccenks ener es 
Dealers in U. S. A., 
Over the World 


Ohioans—Add 3% Sales Tax. 
Canada and Foreign Countries 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO. 


92 E. Lakeview Ave. Columbus, Ohio 


Established 1926 








THE ANIMOTOR 


This NEW LOW 
PRICED POWER 
UNIT will produce an 
unlimited variety of 
motions for Processed 
or Lithographed Cut- 
outs, Signs, Toys, etc. 





Sample with Instruction 
Sheet.....$2.00 Postpaid 














Liberal Discount in Quantities 
Manufactured by 


The Reinhold Studio, Revere, Mass. 


— PIONEERS IN ANIMATION — 
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The Final Reminder== 
Counter Display 


The American manufacturer is becoming 
more display conscious every day. That is 
evidenced by the fact that almost all of the 
large advertisers have included in their ad- 
vertising appropriations a sizeable sum for 
“point-of-sale” display to show their prod- 
ucts on the counter of the retail store: a dis- 
play unit manufactured of metal, glass, wire, 
wood, or any combination of these materials. 


Mod mM §CzeOn 
















By NATHAN OWITZ 


President, General Display Case Co., Inc. 


New York City 


A display case assures the manufacturer 
that his merchandise will be placed “on the 
counter instead of under the counter,” and 
so brings his wares into close and intimate 
contact with every customer that comes into 
the store. This can not help but increase 
sales. 

Advertising space in all sorts of periodi- 
cals has been, and always will be, a part of 
the advertiser’s appropriation plan. It is 
paid for on the basis of the space contracted 
for. When counter displays are used, the 
space that is obtained for the showing of 
such displays costs the advertiser nothing, 
so that it is not only the most effective type 
of advertising because it actually allows the 
prospective customer to look at and feel the 
merchandise, but it gives a circulation that 
actually costs less per head than any other 
form of advertising. 

When advertising is contracted for in 
newspapers and other types of publications, 
the advertiser not only pays for the space 
but for the art work, the necessary make- 
ready, and other preliminary costs. This 
charge ofttimes runs into a_ considerable 
amount of money. !n addition to this pre- 
paratory charge there is the cost of the 
actual space used, 


With counter displays the advertiser pays 
for the cost of the display only, with per- 
haps an additional charge for transporta- 
tion to the ultimate destination. The space 
to show the display, with his merchandise in 
it, costs him nothing. 

Again, an advertisement in a publication 
is a one-time appearance; with a counter 
display, payment is made for the displays but 
once, but their lives are rather long. Thus 
the ultimate cost of this type of advertising 
actually figures, on a circulation basis, much 
lower than any other known type of adver- 
tising. The display is given to the. retail 
outlet once and the cost is usually absorbed 
on the first deal. The manufacturer then 
“rides on velvet” in that he gets constant re- 
peat and refill business, with his full margin 
of profit. 

The fact that most of America’s leading 
advertisers have adopted counter displays 
and are using them is one of the best argu- 
ments for their use. A great many tests 
have been made in connection with the use 
of counter displays and in every instance it 
has been clearly shown that sales increase 
when merchandise is given to a retail outlet 
in an effective, attractive, and practical dis- 
play. The manufacturer is assured that his 


—A display which takes up no counter space is shown at the upper left. 
A combination metal upright, with a wire display portion to which is 
attached a lithographed sign, provides space at the top for a stack 
of magazines. These displays are attached to the back of the counter— 


—A counter container and display for Venus velvet leads is shown at 
the lower left. Sales are stimulated and easily concluded with attrac- 


tive counter units of this nature— 


Two modern packages for Coty and DuBarry powder, and an. illu- 
minated glass display for Canada Dry are shown below— 


. Authorized Fountain 
- 


CANADA DRY 
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goods will be placed on the counter directly 
under the hands of the respective purchasers. 

The percentage of increase in sales where 
displays are given, against those made with- 
out displays, ranges from 40 per cent to over 
200 per cent. 


Price does not seem to be as important a 
factor as it used to be. Greater thought is 
given to the type of display that will assure 
the manufacturer that the retailer will be 
glad to get the display and devote a portion 
of his counter space to the showing of its 
merchandise contents. This is borne out by 
the fact that the casual observer will readily 
agree that the type of displays used now 
excel in beauty and practicability the dis- 
plays distributed a few years ago. 


The whole industry has been revolution- 
ized so that the display case manufacturer, 
in order to stay in business and be an im- 
portant factor in the advertising scheme of 
things, must have an organization that can 
properly create the type of display that will 
assure the manufacturer, beforehand, that 
the display will receive a prominent position 
in the retail store. 


The folding box, or cardboard type of dis- 
play, serves its purpose for fast-moving and 
inexpensive items, and is rarely used now 
for slower-moving and higher-priced arti- 
cles. The manufacturer knows that the re- 
tailer will devote very little space to a 
counter display that is not comparable to 
those he receives from other sources. The 
display must be a real credit to the general 
decorative scheme of the store. 


It takes little reasoning to realize that 
when a product is displayed in an effective 
and practical display cabinet, sales figures 
are bound to rise. When a customer comes 


At the lower right is a display arch which is placed on the 


counter. 
opening. 


racks, each of which contains six different magazines. This 
last-named displayer is illustrated at the lower left— 


Made for the manufacturers and distributors of Kissproof 
lipsticks and rouge, the counter display shown above presents 
its merchandise most attractively. A large number of these 
displayers were recently purchased for distribution to chain 


The salesgirl makes her sales through the center 
In front of the arch is placed a series of metal 


stores handling this line of cosmetics— 
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into a drug store, for instance, to buy a 
given item, if he sees merchandise that is 
well displayed on the counter he remembers 
it or realizes he needs it. He probably buys 
it. If the display had not been shown, the 
sale would never have been made. 


Again, the advertiser spends a great sum 
of money for advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, and other media, and follows this 
up with an elaborate window display. The 
whole deal lacks a final touch if the coun- 
ter display is not included. The prospective 
buyer reads the advertisement in the news- 
paper or magazine, makes a mental note of 
the product—and then forgets about it. But 
he is reminded when he passes the window 
display. However, he may go into the store 
to buy thst or another article and have his 
attention diverted unless there is a final 
reminder on the counter; the possibility is 
that the sale may be lost unless this “men- 
tal tickler” is before him. 


National advertisers are realizing that this 
is so. That is why their advertising budgets 
always include a goodly sum for counter 
display cases. ' 





Mac Harth Reports Service 
Business Improving 

Colonel Mac Harth, who for the past five 
months has been operating the Forsythe 
Display Service, Louisville, reports that 
business in the installation field has been 
improving in the Kentucky city. Harth was 
for nineteen years display manager for H. 
P. Selman & Co., before leaving them to 
enter business for himself. 











"Dutch" Holzapfel Visits 
DISPLAY WORLD 

Fred (“Dutch”) Holzapfel, display man- 
ager, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., stopped in Cincinnati December 16 
for a short visit with friends on the DIS- 
PLAY WORLD $staff. “Dutch” was en 
route to Toronto and New York City on a 
vacation tour. 


MODERN 
ROMANCES 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


“Point-of-Sale” Gallery of 
National Displays 


















—The Red Cross Shoes display was made by Adver- 
tising Displays, Inc., Covington, Ky., using "Chroma- 
loid" furnished by the American Nickeloid Company, 
Peru, Ill. The trade-mark is of cast metal letters on 
a satin chromium disc. The center section of the 
unit revolves toward the observer, bringing one shoe 
and then another into view. The paintings at the 
upper left and right are in oils. The translucent 
portions of the display are illuminated with eighteen 
color lights from within. Satin chromium moulding 
and tubing were used— 





—Hiram Walker, Inc., Peoria, Ill., insure the pro- 
longed use of their Christmas exhibit by making the 
display of equal value for New Year's. A large 
Christmas illustration on the center panel is remov- 
able without disturbing the display, leaving the 
picture shown in the photograph for the New Year 
promotion. The pictures were lithographed in 
nine colors— 





—An attractive product display is shown in the 
counter and window unit holding a bottle of Men- 
docino wine. The graceful sweep of the bottle is 
well set off by the makeup of the display. Produced 
by Consolidated Lithographic Company, Brooklyn, 
New York— 
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Samples 


can achieve. 


BOSTON — 


Colorful Fabrics 
for DISPLAY? 


and color—the right color to properly set off your 
merchandise—can only be achieved by using fab- 
rics, under lights. Fabrics make an inviting win- 
dow—warmer and welcoming... On your next 
window, use color, and 


DISPLAY FABRICS 


Get FREE An assortment of NEW 


display fabric samples are 
now ready. Send for them, 
and see the colorful and seasonal effects you 


DAZIAN'’S 


142 West 44th Street 
{ tos anceies N. WABASH ‘STREET J 


New York, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES—731 SO. HOPE STREET 
80 BOYLSTON STREET 
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CHROME FACED LETTERS 


Complete new selection of 
various sizes and thick- 


CW nesses. Also colors. 
: 
BLOCKART CO., 132 W. 14 St., New York 








Fastest, easiest operated 
one-hand Tacker. Self-con- 
tained. No tack-spitting. 





Orr a Kling-Tite One-Hand Tacker 

can do the variety of tacking jobs 
this handy machine can do—neatly, rap- 
idly, and at low cost. 


Kling-Tite tacks signs, posters, thin metal 
signs, placards, fastens merchandise onto 
cards and panels, tacks covering on 
panels, etc. 


Once you use Kling-Tite you would not 
go back to tack spitting. Investigate! 


Ask for Folder! 


A.L.HANSEN MFG.CO. 


Ravenswood Ave. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The ACE Paint Combination 


FOR WASHABLE 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


ACE DISPLAY WHITE — Thinned 
with water—dries in 10 minutes and 
immediately washable—smooth, easy 
to mix, covers in one coat—numerous 
recoatings without cracking—the ideal 
background white—and for tinting 
DISPLAY WHITE tto any desired 
shade use 


ACE-TONE WATERPROOF 
WATER COLORS — Immediately 
washable and waterproof—Pure, bril- 
liant colors of great tinting strength 
and permanency—-ideal for lettering as 
well as backgrounds — won't harm 
brushes. And don’t forget 


ACE SHOW CARD AND POSTER 
COLORS—“The Finest on the Mar- 
ket’”—for perfect results where water- 
proofness is not required—brilliant, 
opaque, free flowing and absolutely 
non-bleeding. 


“The Test Tells” 


Write on your firm’s stationery 
for literature, color card or sample. 
Please mention Display World. 


ACE COLOR CORPORATION 


445 WEST 31ST STREET 
NW -Ww 6 8 4O-Ree, a  ER 
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Dractice 


There is no royal road to success in making 
attractive posters any more than there is a 
royal path to mathematics. Results begin 
coming only after continued practice over a 
long period of time. A show-card writer of 
the present time must have several very neces- 
sary qualifications; he must be fast, accurate, 
and remember constantly what it is he jis 
doing. It is no job for the wool-gatherer. 
Every displayman has seen posters with mis- 
spelled words, or words omitted. I have 
even seen an elaborate background, across 
which cut-out letters were arched in the 


store’s name—but with the name spelled in- 
correctly ! 
It probably goes without saying that a good 


DISPLAY WORLD 


and More 


By FRED ("DUTCH") HOLZAPFEL 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Memphis 


poster adds a necessary finishing touch to any 
display, whether window, ledge, or counter. 
The person who looks at a display first sees 
it as a mass; then, if she is interested, indi- 
vidual items attract her attention. Then she 
starts looking for more information—price, 
where to locate in the store the articles shown 
in the window, perhaps some brief phrase 
which will tell her something about the 
modernity and use of the merchandise. If 
the pcster is well laid out and in harmony 
with the rest of the display, it has an excellent 
chance of putting over—at a glance—the 
“clincher” which may turn the passerby from 
a prospect into a purchaser. 

While a carefully lettered show card, with 
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Practice 


no drawings or other attempts at interest- 
catching, may succeed in its purpose, I be- 
lieve that a head or figure lends atmosphere 
to the poster and greatly enhances its value. 
Such a method gives the card-writer an op- 
portunity to use illustrations which have hu- 
man interest, and therefore added attraction 
power. 

It is naturally of much benefit to a poster- 
man if he has a variety of alphabet styles 
at his command. It enables him to vary his 
presentations so that there is a freshness of 
handling, a different touch, which prevents 
an appearance of monotony. However, the 
cards in one window or interior display 
should be of the same type throughout, so 
far as lettering is concerned. 

It is well to keep in mind that a letter of 
one style may be entirely unsuited for the 
particular merchandise which will be dis- 
played with that card. To add to an atmos- 
phere of feminity, a feminine letter should 
be used—graceful, with no harsh angles. For 
some item of a different nature, a heavier 
letter might be the best. The selection of the 
style to be employed is up to the card-writer ; 
it is a matter of judgment which comes with 
experience and constant practice on new al- 
phabets. 

Remember that your cards may be quite 
different in appearance after they are in the 
window. Not all the passersby have normal 
vision, and the card may not have as favor- 
able illumination in the display as it had 
when you laid it out. The lettering and illus- 
trations should be plainly visible to anyone 
with anything like natural eyesight. No one 
likes to be compelled to peer intently at a 
show card in order to get its message. There 
is a danger along this line, too, in shading the 
letters with another color which does not pro- 
vide sufficient contrast. Seen from the street, 
the letters and their background blend into 
each other until the sign is practically un- 
readable. For the same reason, even if not 
for the sake of good taste, ornateness or 
“fanciness” in lettering and decoration should 
be avoided conscientiously. 

In conclusion, as a reminder, neatness and 
accuracy and speed come only from one 
source—practice and more practice. 





Thurland Hanson Joins 
Ivel Displays 

Thurland Hanson, who has a background 
of many years’ experience in the advertising 
agency and window display fields, recently 
was appointed art consultant by Ivel Cor- 
poration, New York City. 





Sellinger Display 
Service Moves 

The Sellinger Display Service, St. Louis, 
recently moved to new and larger quarters 
at 3021 North Grand avenue. 
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ADVERTISERS AND 1936 DISPLAY 

[Continued from page 9] 
material for the retailer’s window. Out of 
our experience with window displays for 
Johnson & Johnson Red Cross products, I 
have seen this principle operate most effec- 
tively. Our 1935 piece, which depicted al- 
most life-size a scene in an operating room, 
attracted so much attention that many of 
our retailers put it up several times during 
the year. This, to my mind, is the ideal 
display—one so good that the dealer will 
take the pains to store it after it has been 
shown for a period, and put it up again at 
a later date. 

On the subject of merchandise display 
pieces for counter uses, I have an equally 
strong feeling—that the only practical way 
to build these is from the standpoint of the 
retailer. Drug stores are extremely limited 
in their space, and must carry and feature 
thousands of items. The manufacturer who 
creates a merchandise display piece in which 
his goods are displayed to the best advan- 
tage in the smallest possible space and in 
the most convenient size is sure to win. In 
making up our merchandisers for the John- 
son & Johnson Red Cross line, with its many 
items in varied sizes, we operate on this 
principle with excellent results. 





A. H. Mohrhusen 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Whereyer the subject of merchandising is 
being discussed, the matter of associated or 
allied sales becomes of major importance. 
While merchants generally appreciate the 
importance of making allied sales, there are 
times when the mere will to function prop- 
erly is inadequate—for example, during 
peak periods of the day when sales people 
are sorely pressed for time, or in the case 
of the casual shopper who is “just looking 
around.” 

Modern display vendors are potentially 
extra sales people. The display vendor 
which is properly designed, which clearly 
prices merchandise, which is sufficiently un- 
obtrusive to blend with the rest of the store, 
yet is modern and attractive, compels re- 
spectful attention, advertises brands of mer- 
chandise and creates allied sales. 

Portable displays are deemed most satis- 
factory by many merchandising men because 
they permit frequent changing of location, 
and lend themselves to the type of store 
arrangement which invites “store circula- 
tion.” 





Hecht Fixture Company 
Changes Location 

The Hecht Fixture Company, formerly 
located at 309 West Adams street, Chicago, 
has moved, because of increased business, to 
a new location at 313 West Adams street, 
one door west of their previous address. 





Ace Color Corporation Reports 
Increased Business 

The Ace Color Corporation, New York 
City, reports increasing interest and sales 
on Ace-Tone and Ace Display White, a 
waterproof water color and a_ washable, 
weatherproof white, respectively. Literature 
on the two products will be mailed to those 
interested. 
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After All ls Said and Done, There Is Only “ONE” 
Display Service in the St. Louis Territory. 





RIECHERS DISPLAY SERVICE 


1918 WASHINGTON AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 


“Investigate before you invest*’ 




















Get a Raise 
SALARY 


Window Display 
Card Writing 
and Advertising 


at the 


KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 


SpeedWay 


110-Volt MOTORS 

Flea power display mo- 
tors. A.C. or Universal. 
Plug into light socket 
without _ transformer. 
Skeleton form for easy 
mounting. Only $3.50. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Fully encased, give 
speeds from 8 to 750 
r.p.m. Deliver 2 speeds 











TURNTABLE 
S at once. As low as $4.00. 
Geared to 3 r.p.m. Invisible Pumps pay 
Will support 150 uid and mystery displays. 


lbs. Complete with Write for Full Data 


motor SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
and re- $10.00 1838 So. 52nd po 
ducer.. Cicero, Ill. 
















MAILING LISTS 








GET OUR FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK and 
1 MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 
rises in the U. S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
anufacturers by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selections of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L.POLK&CO. 


Polk Bidg.— Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


- Mailing List Compilers:-Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 
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The Fountain Air Brush 


The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 




















Richard B. Wallace, display manager, B. 
Altman & Co., New York City, has been 
announced as the winner of first prize of $109 
in the Silk Parade display contest for 1935. 
The award was made fcr four w-ndows 
treated more or less alike. Classic simplicity 
marked the winning displays, Wallace depend- 
ing almost entirely on the beauty of the silks 
for the effect obtained. Plain white walls and 
backgrounds were used in each window, with 
a white column of Grecian design at the 
right of each display. Lengths of silk fabrics 
were draped around each column, then spread 
out across the width of the window. A copy 
of the Silk Parade poster was placed at the 
left in each window and a group of acces- 
sories were added as the only embellishment. 
In one window the silk used was of a novelty 
weave crepe, while the other displays featured 
triple sheer silk crepe, plain silk crepe, and 
silk velvet. 

To George H. Wagner, display manager, 
George B. Peck Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
went the second prize of $50, while the other 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Stik Darade Contest 
Won By Wallace 


awards were as follows: Third, $50, C. L. 
Roesch, The Jones Store, Kansas City; 
fourth, $25, Frank Early, Gilchrist Com- 
pany, Boston; fifth, $25, Le Bas, hosiery spe- 
cialty shop, New York City; sixth, $25, W. 
Rowley, The Emporium, San_ Francisco; 
seventh, $25, Lothar Dittmar, the D. M. 
Read Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Honorable mention was given to Daniel 
O’Clare, Lord & Taylor, New York City; 


—Winners of the first four awards in the 
Silk Parade window display contest for 
1935 were Richard B. Wallace, B. Altman 
& Co., New York City; George H. Wag- 
ner, George B. Peck Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.; C. L. Roesch, The Jones Store, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Frank Early, Gil- 
christ Company, Boston, Mass. The win- 
ning displays are shown below in the 
same order— 
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W. L. Cardon, James McCutcheon & Co., 
New York City; George C. Osan, Jr., W. 
M. Whitney & Co., Albany, N. Y.; E. W. 
Myers, The Home Store, Dayton, Ohio, and 
La Phene Peterson, The Mode, Boise, Idaho. 
Judges of the contest were Miss Helen 
Cornelius, Harper’s Bazaar; Miss Jessie 
Daves, Vogue; Lester Gaba; Ray M. Mar- 
tin, display director, Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Company, New York City (repre- 
senting the International Association of 
Display Men), and Mrs. Polly Pettit, New 
York School of Display. The awards were 
made on the basis of 40 per cent for selling 
power, 30 per cent on the artistic quality 
of the display, and 30 per cent on original- 
ity. The judges remarked on the improve- 
ment of the entries over those of 1934. 
Also coming in for comment was _ the 
marked variation in the type displays en- 
tered in the contest from different sections 
of the country. Those from Chicago used 
more “stage setting” effects, while the en- 
tries from New York City were more along 
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START with the right WALANCE® 


for the 


Best Window 


The window flows from 
the valance, and so does 
the gaze of your pros- 
pect. Windowphanie car- 
ries the light to the 
merchandise. Many de- 
signs for all lines. Easy 
to handle. No breakage, 
and low cost. Merchants 
using Windowphanie val- 
ances very well pleased. Mail card for samples 


and prices. 
D. W. MALZ = 65 Fifth Ave., WN. Y. C. 























(also brass and_ copper- 

finish) for all sorts of Y aalea and decorative 
purposes. 

Displaymen are enthusiastic about our exclu- 
sive Invisible Fastener types because no nails 
show through to mar the finish. Ask for free 
samples. 

PRICES DRASTICALLY REDUCED! 
because of greatly increased production. Write 
for details. 


The C. Spiro Mfg. Co., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Makers of Quality Mouldings for 20 Years 
Salesmen: Some good territories a 
open. Wonderful side line. 








Felt Letter Studios, Mfrs. 
MODERN DIE-CUT DISPLAY LETTERS 


New, exclusive styles . . . largest selec- 
tion of desirable sizes . . . wide assort- 
ment of attractive materials to choose from 

. . economical for all display purposes. 
New Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request 


538 South Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 








GLASS SILK (SPUN o74e*) 
Gives Snow or Ice Effect 
Pure White—Fireproof—For sae Display 
and Decorative Purposes—Manufactured by 
FRIEDRICH & — 
Factory: Millville, N. J. 
Sales Office: 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2-4235 














Also Glass Tubes, Rods and Gazing Globes 


CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


Beautiful 


KHSs More 
N 2 Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 
LIN Cut Letters. 


Write rad Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 














The Aristocrat of 
PRICE MARKERS 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters 
Manufactured by 


Combination Produets Co. 
64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 








*Actual Samples sent on request 


the line of sophistication, gaiety, and bright- 
ness. Those from California featured ex- 
pensive merchandise and lavish showman- 
ship. 

George H. Wagner, winner of second 
prize, used a display showing three cut-out 
soldiers carrying drums with the words, 
“The Silk Parade,’ with each soldier bear- 
ing a length of silk fabric. Beaverboard, 
cut to resemble silk unfolding from a bolt, 
was used for a background and bore the 
message: “Aristocratic luxury—democratic 
durability—traditional ‘soft as silk.’” The 
Silk Parade poster was placed in the front 
of the window. 

The Jones Store display won third place 
with a series of cut-out mannequins draped 
in silk, each carrying a letter which spelled 
“Silk Parade.” Silk was draped like ban- 
ners at the rear of the window. 

A background of columns made of rolls of 
silk was used in The Gilchrist Company’s 
display, with a draped center panel for the 
poster. Cut-out metal display figures were 
draped in the fabric on view. 

The only specialty shop to win a prize in 
the contest, Le Bas, New York City, usea 
small figures of balsa wood to portray fa- 
mous persons concerned with the history of 
the silk industry. The costumes were made 
of silk, and even the hair was formed of 
silk chenille. 

For The Emporium display a cut-out ele- 
phant carried bolts of silk along a silken 
highway. The animal was led by a silk 
rope, held by a Hindu wearing trousers 
and turban of silk. Strips of silk formed a 
back panel on which the words “The Silk 
Parade” appeared. Curtains of silk fabrics 
were hung at the sides of the window. 





North-South Sportswear 
In Altman Display 

B. Altman & Co., New York City, recently 
used a clever method of showing winter 
sportswear and winter-resort apparel in the 
same window. The display was divided by 
a giant thermometer, with the garments for 
each climate being placed appropriately. The 
resulting contrast was very interesting. 





Chicago Display 
Club Meets 

More than 150 Chicago displaymen at- 
tended the dinner meeting of the Chicago 
Displaymen’s Club Monday night, January 
13, at Henrici’s, Merchandise Mart. Leaders 
in the fields of merchandising and display 
from stores throughout the country attended. 
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TRY ONE for 
DISPLAY WORK 








and you'll replace all 
others with the 


NEW PASLODE 


round and flat wire 


STAPLE TACKERS 


In every way a superior device. 
Superior in  performance—improved 
clog-proof construction—quicker load- 
ing—lighter weight. A VARIABLE 
SPRING ADJUSTMENT adapts de- 
vice to every requirement. A _sur- 
prisingly slight pressure drives the 
staple into any surface including hard 
wood. Two models W. L. I9I for 
round wire staple. W. L. 192 for flat 
wire staple. State whether one-hand 
or two-hand device is wanted. Order 
one today on money back if not sat- 
isfied guarantee. 


PRICE 
1000 Staples 
FREE with every $6 
order mentioning Display 
World. POSTPAID 








AT TEP? company 


North Bank Drive Chicago 


WEETS 
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C1) SEND US NEW CATALOG. 

C] Also following Devices on Money-Back- 
Satisfaction guarantee. 


Name... 


City Jee eee ee 














JUST A REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
ing everything modern 
and helpful in mate- 
rials. Just a_ postal 
will bring your copy. 


Bert L. Daily 


122 E. Third Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 















-—T_A-ARN=_— 
Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


3» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 














“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wlsconsin 7-4887 
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Versatile Display Stand 
Loosts Daint Sales 


One of the big display stories of 1935, 
I believe, concerns the display program 
which we created, designed, and produced 
for the Sherwin-Williams Company. They 
wanted a display that was permanent, easily 
handled, adjustable as to size, displayed 
major products (not just one preduct), inter- 
changeable, large enough to make an impres- 
sive window background, yet with each card 
small enough and complete enough in itself 
for interior use. 

The answer we found in a display stand 
that is almost startling in its adaptability 
to retail store window display advertising. 
It consists of a permanent frame, made of 
heavy gauge metal finished in black baked 
enamel, and a series of twenty-eight display 
cards suitable for the promotion of the 
major products of the company. The cards 
are interchangeable at will. The top and 
bottom of the stand had the Sherwin- 
Williams insignia—the familiar “Cover the 
Earth” trade mark—so that if the retailer 
used other standard lithographed display 
cards for some other product, the stand 
would still be advertising Sherwin-Williams. 

The display frame was so constructed that 
the entire series of displays can be stored 
in the back of the frame. There was pro- 
vision made for the insertion of an electric 
light in the stand to illuminate the display. 
The center-piece of each lithographed dis- 
play slides down from the top of the frame 
in grooves provided for that purpose. A 
front piece fits into slots on the front shelf 
of the metal frame and the side displays 
slide down from the top in grooves in the 
center part and two uprights of the frame. 
The two side uprights slide in and out, so 
as to make them adjustable to displays of 
various size. 

I feel that the photographs shown here 
readily demonstrate the versatility of the 
display frame and indicate the almost end- 
less variety of displays that can be made 
with it. And, of course, the frame is of such 
a nature and of such high quality that a 
dealer is glad to have it in his window, thus 
assuring a more or less permanent display 
space for Sherwin-Williams. The displays 
designed for this series were very colorful 


—Shown here are two of the seven displays 
designed to go with the metal displayer to 
tell a complete story of S-W products. The 
so constructed that the entire 
The side 
uprights of the frame slide in and out to 
make them adjustable ¢o various sizes of 
displays. 
tion of an electric light bulb in the stand to 


frame is 
series can be stored in the back. 


Provision is made for the inser- 


illuminate the display— 


By M. D. PENNEY 
The Forbes Lithograph Company, Boston 


and eye-arresting, and told a complete story 
about the products shown. 

In the top picture, the stand illustrates its 
unique adaptability. The two uprights are 
pushed all the way in and the two litho- 
graphed side cards are hung in slots cut in 
the metal frame. The front piece, contain- 
ing “term” rates, is inserted in slots in the 
shelf. This is the fourth of the seven dis- 
plays, and is lithographed in eight printings. 


Faint 


AND DEAR... . 


IT COSTS BUT A FEW 
DOLLARS PER MONTH 
TO PAINT OUR HOUSE 


INSIDE AND OUT. 





The other illustration is the fifth of the 


series. It shows the regular size center 
piece, supplemented by two forceful side 
cards. In addition, the girl is a separate 


die-cut piece which fits into a slot in the 
shelf and stands at an angle to the center 
piece. The bucket and can are on a separate 
small piece which fits into a slot in the front 
section of the shelf. This display was litho- 
graphed in nine printings. 


¢ 


¥ 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


semt-fustre 


FOR WALLS AND WOODWORK 
© 


Ge costa fess to use 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 
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MORE EXHIBITS 
MORE EXHIBITORS 
BIGGER DISPLAYS 


YOUR Opportunity 
for 1936. 


Effective booth 
decorations, con- 
vincing posters 
and displays are 

on the “must” list 

for the thousands 

of exhibitors who. 
will participate in 
coming exhibitions. Suc- 
cess in selling them depends 
upon your knowledge of these events long 
enough in advance. 


The current issue of WORLD CONVEN- 
TION DATES will start you off with com- 
plete information regarding coming events 
now scheduled for your territory ... an 
additional lists will follow every month. 
This is the service that enables so many 
progressive display men and booth builders 
to spot their ‘naturals’? six months to two 
years ahead of competition. 





The price is low—only $15 for an entire year. 
Write today for FREE sample copy. 


WORLD CONVENTION 
DATES 


330 W. 42nd St. New York City 








Radiant Grass Mat 


AND STREAMERS 
The Only Mat and Streamers Made of 


“CELLOPHANE” 


(Cellulose Film) 


Decorative Foils on Rolls 
In All Colors 


M. H. LEVINE CO. 


|32 West 27th St. New York City 
Ask for Samples 




















PRODUCERS AND 1936 DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 27] 
were sold in a public mart, the merchandise 
itself was put on display. Today, with our 
marvelous packaging of merchandise, only 
a small percentage of the articles for sale 
themselves can be placed on display. There- 
fore, it is only logical that displays de- 
signed to sell their products should be used. 
To show merchandise is to sell it and where 
this is impossible, to show displays telling 
of this merchandise, also means to sell it. 
The retailer is fast becoming display con- 
scious, but actually not fast enough to keep 
up with the trend of the times. A good 
slogan to adopt would be “Display displays 
for sales!” 
Horace Reed, president 

The Niagara Lithograph Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A wise man once said: “A chain is no 


stronger than its weakest link.” It is our 
experience that suitable display advertising 
at “point-of-sale” is the all-important link 
making strong the chain of other publicity 
media employed by any advertiser. 

The impulse or impression which we re- 
ceive when reading newspaper or magazine 
advertising, or hearing it on the radio, is 
easily lost but quickly regained if we ob- 
serve display advertising at the “point-of- 
sale.” 





E. H. Burdick, president 
The Diorama Corporation of America 
Chicago, Ill. 


National retail displays of superior edu- 
cational character are becoming increasingly 
important with each season. Instances such 
as the Century of Progress and the San 
Diego exposition have definitely established 
in the minds of the public a basic apprecia- 
tion of finer displays. Consequently the 
great buying public consciously and _ sub- 
consciously is becoming particular as to the 
quality and originality of the retail displays 
presented to them. Our more _ successful 
companies realize this fact and have stopped 
sending displays that may or may not be 
used to light the furnace fire or to stop 
the leak in the attic roof. Tomorrow, and 
sometimes today, the manufacturer will 
realize that to protect his investment, his 
retail display must be of such attraction to 
the public and to the retailer himself as to 
command a prominent spot in the window 
or showroom of the dealer. 





M. C. Burke 


Kalasign Company of America, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


In my opinion, there is no question in the 
minds of experienced and intelligent ana- 
lysts that the efficiency value of dealer dis- 
play (properly invested) is higher per dollar 
spent than that of any other promotional 
medium. Failure to include “point-of-pur- 
chase” display in any retail merchandising 
plan is ignoring the most vital finishing 
touch, and will fail of development of maxi- 
mum results. 

To make any purchase of dealer display 
a dividend-paying investment requires that 
certain fundamental principles be followed. 
Poor idea or design can not be made good 
even by technically perfect reproduction. 
On the other hand, good idea and design 
can be ruined by poor reproduction and 
skimpy specifications for construction. 

Good dealer display will function alone, 
or in conjunction with any type of advertis- 
ing plan, where the retail establishment is 
the “point-of-purchase’”—be it window dis- 
play, counter display, or interior or exterior 
sign—and there is no other one form of 
advertising that will duplicate that perform- 
ance. 





E. W. Blackburn 
Beck & Wall, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Merchandise on display sells itself, and 
even a casual glance at an attractive dis- 
play makes a definite impression on the 
minds of the people who pass by. This is 
sound logic and an established fact. The 
largest department stores in the country 


realize this to be true or they would not 
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Offering 20 years of expe- 
rience in the manufacture, 
creation and importation of 
display materials. 


Everything for 
é cluding: 


Rhinestone Fabrics 


Display _in- 


















WRITE Cellophane Fringes 
FOR Cellophane Ropes 
sagt og Cotton Roping 
isplay Papers 
SAMPLES Metal Cloths 
AND Janie Corrugate 
“ividec 
PRICES Glassine 
Rey Trim 
Corrobu fF 
Die Cut Letters 
and our regular complete 


line of background fabrics. 
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FABRIC 





N. Y., 107 W. 48th St. 
Chicago, 6 E. Lake St. 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT 





147.3% STAY 


Just off Tn Avenue 


Announcing 
OUR NEW 
Streamline 
Showrooms > _ | 
An expansion that will ; at 


provide additional space 
for a more extensive line 


of (HEY 
MANNEQUINS .*)\' 
We suggest a visit. You'll - | 
find a complete collec- 
tion of everything 
new in equipment 
for display . . . in 
an inspiring set- 
ting. 





spend thousands of dollars a year on their 
window and interior displays. 

If this is true with regard to retail adver- 
tising, it also applies to sales managers in 
every business and to quote K. C. Beck, 
president, Beck & Wall, Inc., “A very defi- 
nite trend has established itself within the 
past three or four years in the form of 
attractively designed and constructed dis- 
plays for industrial shows, sales conventions, 
and trade exhibitions.” 

Many national and discriminating adver- 
tisers today are budgeting their appropria- 
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tions to include this type of advertising. 
Itinerant and animated displays are also 
now playing an important part in sales 
campaigns and are usually designed in con- 
junction with magazine, trade paper, and 
newspaper advertising. 

The National Machine Tool Show, re- 
cently held in Cleveland, proved itself to 
be one of the greatest trade exhibitions ever 
held and those exhibitors who enhanced 
their booths with attractively designed dis- 
plays not only reaped a harvest of good 
will, but actual sales on the floor, which 
in the final analysis meant dollars and cents 
to the manufacturers. 





William Ottmann, executive vice-president 
The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

“Sales spot” advertising has made real 
advances during 1935. Indications point to 
wider use of this excellent medium of direct 
advertising in the year 1936. The Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers will conduct a 
survey of the circulation capacity and the 
value of advertising at the “point-of-sale.” 

Larger consumer income, with relatively 
increased spending, will cause greater retail 
activity in all commodities. Retailers will 
compete with one another for consumer pur- 
chases. Merchandise that is presented to 
the consumer most brilliantly will command 
the greatest buying attention. 

Merchandise brightly packaged, tastily 
displayed, and _ enthusiastically presented, 
offers a better opportunity than ever to the 
distributor and to his lithographic supplier. 





William Ernest DeCoursey, president 

Advertising Displays, Inc., Covington, Ky. 

Perhaps the most interesting use to which 
displays of the diorama type have been put, 
displays of an especially high caliber, is 
that of merchandising beer. One may won- 
der, how is beer “merchandised?” Ask any 
brewer about the difficulties of placing his 
product in a retail outlet where several 
other brands are already being sold, with 
other brewers’ signs already in and out of 
the cafe, with the necessity of displacing a 
brand to make storage and refrigeration 
space for the new one, and you will learn 
some of the difficult phases of beer market- 
ing. 

For the Heidelberg Brewing Company, a 
name in itself that lends romance, brewers 
of Student Prince beer, we produced a quan- 
tity of extremely beautiful dioramas. The 
central section showed a scene from the 
musical play, “The Student Prince,” with an 
authentic backdrop of Heidelberg castle. To 
the left is a group of translite photos illus- 
trating processes and the plant. To the right 
is a bottle and dummy glass of Student 
Prince beer. Below is a spotlessly white 
illuminated display of the cereals used in 
making Student Prince. Ivory enamel, 
metal inlaid Formica, chromium-faced cut- 
out letters, and a bronze replica of the All- 
American Package Competition Medal com- 
bine in a decorative plan of the front of 
the diorama, to make it an unusually artis- 
tic display. ‘ 

The Heidelberg Brewing Company has a 
merchandising program, for obtaining both 
distributors and dealers, built around these 
pieces, which are not used in windows but 
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Lithographers’ Research 
Committee Named 


R. W. Thomas, vice-president and sales 
manager, The Forbes Lithograph Manufac- 
turing Company, Boston, has been chosen as 
chairman of the Lithographers National As- 
sociation Committee on Advertising Display 
Research, to work with the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. A survey of the window 
display field is to be conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Miller McClintock, head of 
the Bureau for Street Traffic Research, 
Harvard university. 

Other members of the committee are Wal- 
ter W. Reid, sales manager, U. S. Printing 
& Lithographing Company, New York City; 
Arthur A. Goes, president, Goes Lithograph- 
ing Company, Chicago; W. J. Sweeney, 
president, Sweeney Lithograph Company, 
Inc., Belleville, N. J., and L. J. Engel, execu- 
tive vice-president, Einson-Freeman Com- 
pany, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Direction of the study will be made by 
a special committee of the Association of 
National Advertisers composed of Turner 
Jones, vice-president, Coca-Cola Company, 
chairman; W. H. Leahy, advertising man- 
ager, Dennison Manufacturing Company; 
Arthur E. Tatham, advertising manager, 
Bauer & Black; W. W. Wachtel, vice-presi- 
dent, Loose-Wiles Company, and W. B. 
Potter, Eastman Kodak Company. 

This committee and the one representing 
the lithographers aré now engaged in con- 
sultation with Dr. McClintock, Albert E. 
Haase, of the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, and John Paver, who will be in charge 
of field work in the selection of the twenty 
cities to be used for the investigation. It is 
expected that the majority of the cities se- 
lected will be taken from a list of sixty-four 
in which the Department of Commerce made 
a real property inventory in 1934. This in- 
ventory has made available more factual 
information on the physical condition of the 
cities included in it than is available for 
any other group of American cities. 

Forms for field work have been prepared 
and are ready to be put in use as soon as 


the final selections for fieid cities are made. 

The survey will require a year or more 
and when completed will place in the hands 
of every buyer and seller of window displays 
accurate circulation information on this im- 
portant medium of advertising. As in the 
case of the survey completed on outdoor 
advertising, the aims of this particular sur- 
vey will be to discover the factors upon 
which can be based an evaluation table for 
window displays. Although it has been 
recognized that window display advertising, 
used intelligently, has tremendous pulling 
power and also that it gives gratifying re- 
sults at low unit cost, at the present time 
there does not exist any scientific or intelli- 
gent knowledge, which does not contain an 
element of “guess,” on the problem of how 
window displays could and should be used. 

The most important problem which any 
piece of advertising faces is circulation. 
Until now certain factors of the circulation 
problem have lain completely outside the 
determining facilities of any lithographer, 
advertising agency, or advertiser. The Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation will be able 
to specialize in the reduction of various im- 
material components—psychological, socio- 
logical, etc.——to measurable terms which 
will enable anyone, be he buyer or seller, 
to determine in advance the value of a 
given display window. 

Within the last month there has appeared 
in book form a report on research work 
done by Dr. McClintock and John Paver 
last year under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, Inc., the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, Inc., the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., and the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, Inc. This book, 
“Traffic and Trade,” is an introduction to 
the analysis of the relationship between the 
daily habitual movement of people and their 
trade activities in markets. Much of the 
material developed for the book will form 
a basis for the research work in the win- 
dow display field. 





within cafes, hotel dining rooms, grills, and 
other retail outlets. How 98 out of 102 
possible retailers in one area stocked Stu- 
dent Prince in ten days is but one of the 
unusual results. No exhibitor is permitted 
to keep the display more than three days— 
but selling the dealer on releasing the dis- 
play is where a still bigger job arises—for 
besides being a keen point of interest, the 
display sells beer. 





“POINT-OF-SALE" PROMOTIONS LIFT 
SALES 38%—89% 
[Continued from page 7] 
on another pennant. Two women shoppers 
“talked” on a third pennant which carried 
the quotation, “It’s a smart meal—inexpen- 
sive, too!” The end pennants showed other 

ways to serve Armour’s bacon. 


When the “Meal of the Month” was 
based on canned corned beef hash or other 
canned foods, the display space problem was 
relatively simple. Most of the meats fea- 
tured, however, needed refrigeration space. 
Some dealers used a large, lighted section of 
their refrigerator counters to display the 
perishable products and showed the supple- 
mentary items on top of the case. Others 
used a section of shelves adjacent to the 
meat case, or a counter, table, or island 
display at one end of the meat counter. 
Dealers with small refrigerated display 
cases usually exhibited the Armour meat 
products and butter at one end and the non- 
perishable associated items adjacent to that 
end of the case. The store pennants and 
judicious placing of the price card and 
recipe folders tied the refrigerated case and 
the rest of the display together. 
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A GUIDE FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 
Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Erie, Pa. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico 
St., Los Angeles, and 160 Seventh St., San Francisco. Branch 
offices and warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San 
Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national ad- 


vertisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 














CINCINNATI 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 








CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 
519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 























CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main 
Street, Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern 
Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and 
house-to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of 
the Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 


Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON W. VA.—Union Bank Bldg. CHARLESTON, W. 
Va.—Daniel Boone Hotel Bldg. West Virginia Advertising Co. A 
modern service that satisfies its clients. 


IOWA—Mid-West Display Service, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





KANSAS CITY—National Displays Co., 3025% Troost Ave. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as 
Trenton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“merchandised” 
displays that create sales instead of ordinary installations. Ref- 
erences from any national advertiser we have ever worked for. 
Write for booklet, “Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW JERSEY—New Jersey Window Display Service, Inc., 
501 Ogden St., Newark, N. J. A reliable and modern window dis- 
play service, offering the finest type of window display installz- 
tions throughout the state. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





PEORIA, ILL.—Grande-View Window Disp. Serv., 1500 7th Ave. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a 
list of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Coverning western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Artcraft 821-823 Locust 
Street. Covering western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and north- 
ern West Virginia. Cooperating with retail trade associations. 
Bank references and list of satisfied customers on request. Under 


personal supervision of R. C. Vaughn. vice-president and sales 
manager. 


Display Service, 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main 
Street. Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning outhern New 
England territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main Street. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN 
Service. A. H. Olson, Manager. 


W ASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display 
A reliable display service. 
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DISPLAYMEN AND 1936 DISPLAY 
[Continued from page 13] 
newest and best in displays. I think that 
the new and renewed I. A. D. M. and the 
interest the displaymen have shown in the 
I. A. D. MM. is the greatest factor in the 
come-back of American display in the last 
year and the best index for the years to 


come. Watch American display in 1936. 





C. B. Clark 

The H. & S. Pogue Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Progressive and alert merchants who have 
sensed the upward trend in business are 
making extensive alterations in their stores, 
which. because of conditions have been sadly 
neglected. Others will follow in order to 
get their share of the increased business. 
With these improvements comes a desire 
for better displays and better displaymen at 
better salaries. The new year offers every- 
thing for display and displaymen who rec- 
ognize the opportunity and make the most 
of it. 





Henry Stohlton 
Friedlander, Seattle, Washington 
Today is a new day, this year a new year, 
for the future of professional displaymen 
to make new strides, new improvements, and 
new deals. In fact, it is going to be the 
best year, and years to come, that display- 
men have yet encountered. I have much 
faith in the new business of today. Much 
work must now be done, for we as window 
display advertisers must head this new deal 
parade. Display clubs that have been dor- 
mant for years should be reorganized. Bet- 
ter windows and better business will be de- 
veloped through the cooperation of the em- 
ployers and the displaymen. 
Congratulations to DISPLAY WORLD 
for its special January edition. 





Frank Early 
Gilchrist Company, Boston, Mass. 

Concentration on display in its various 
forms—window, interior, departmental—is 
becoming more and more a vital part of our 
daily selling job, and an increasingly potent 
selling force. We believe in strong promo- 
tional displays built on a definite merchandis- 
ing theme. We believe ina stronger develop- 
ment of ensemble display, and we carry it 
throughout the wardrobe for men, women, 
and children. We believe in close coordina- 
tion of window and departmental display 
with our newspaper advertisements. It is 
our purpose to make every display a Gil- 
christ salesperson—attractive, well dressed, 
up-to-the-minute in fashion information, full 
of dramatic selling force. Recognizing the 
fact that unusual power is the result of 
strategy in placing merchandise and mass- 
ing color, we believe in greater simplicity 
and less expensive fixtures; in never mini- 
mizing the importance of the merchandise 
to elaborate, showy fixtures. We believe 
that windows with absolute simplicity in 
backgrounds can be unusually effective, the 
whole secret of their force in the striking 
way in which the merchandise is displayed. 
After all, every display must be a contribut- 
ing factor to the ring of the cash register— 
for, lest we forget—the primary function of 
display is to sell goods! 
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George H. Wagner 

George B. Peck Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

In 1936 we display merchandisers have a 
real responsibility in trading-up _ better 
quality merchandise to give our organiza- 
tion a definite edge on competitors in at- 
tracting the increasing consumer income. 

In our display promotions, we strive at 
all times to substantiate the fact that a 
good window is as much of a sales stimu- 
lant as a full-page ad. Cooperation from 
buyers informs us of the most salient points 
of the merchandise. Conscientious study of 
current trade and fashion publications sug- 
gest ever-changing and advanced methods 
of display and sales angles. Thus we evolve 
a profit-plotting technique of display which 
tells an authentic sales story that gains and 
retains the greatest customer interest and 
patronage. Aggressive display will be a 
major factor in 1936 in helping build bigger 
and busier stores. 





Sidney Goldberg 
Kline's, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The value of retail display is so great 
today for both windows and interior that 
it is unbelievable. The old adage of “seeing 
is believing” has been glorified. People to- 
day shop windows and stores for the en- 
joyment and knowledge they derive from 
them. 

The dollars and cents value of retail dis- 
play may best be judged in the “front foot” 
land values of any commercial business cen- 
ter. Retail business is very conscious of 
this and is willing to invest even more for 
the upkeep of display which is the “front 
foot” of the store. - Displays should be de- 
signed so as to create a customer either 
for the immediate purchase or for her next 
purchase of the item displayed. 

Ray W. Parks 
Leavitt Stores Corporation, Manchester, N. H. 

Window display technique and the duties 
of displaymen have changed materially in 
recent years. The days of elaborate and 
beautiful permanent backgrounds are gone. 
Modern retail merchandising demands that 
each window contribute its full share of 
sales promotional value. In order to secure 
this end, it is necessary for the displayman 
of today to build simplified, inexpensive 
Dackgrounds of a character best suited for 
the most effective selling of the particular 
merchandise being promoted by the store 
that day. 

This means that there is no place in the 
progressive store of today for the window 
trimmer of yesterday. Today a designer of 
window displays must be in constant and 
close contact with the merchandise staff of 
the store. He must be prepared to present 
to the public an ever-changing presentation 
of merchandise so attractively and appeal- 
ingly displayed that each window contributes 
its full share of promotional value. 

A background built today is obsolete to- 
morrow with a change of merchandise dis- 
played. As a result, the duties of today’s 
displayman are more complicated than 
those of the average architect. His crea- 
tion once built is obsolete. Thus a con- 
stant barrage of ideas is necessary to keep 
tp with the changing panorama that runs 
throughout the year. The year 1935 pre- 
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sented to the public all over the country 
fhe best selling windows yet seen. Both 
large and small stores have discarded the 
flashy, elaborate, and ultra-decorative win- 
dow display backgrounds for the merchan- 
dising, selling windows of today. Simplicity, 
low cost, and individuality in window dis- 
play design are the answer for the show 
windows of 1936. 





H. C. Cannon 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Display advertising is “point-of-sale” ad- 
vertising. To be most effective it should 
be so designed as to tie-in with the other 
media, such as newspaper, direct mail, etc., 
which are being used in an advertising cam- 
paign. 

With this important tie-in accomplished, 
the passing customer, seeing the window 
display, or your floor display if he or she 
happens to be inside your store, will be in 
the proper frame of mind to be sold, or to 
seek information immediately regarding 
your product or service. Good display ad- 
vertising will be just as important in the 
year 1936 as it was in the years of, say, 
1929 and 1932. Companies forging ahead in 
sales next year will be the ones taking ad- 
vantage of every tried and proved adver- 
tising medium, with display advertising oc- 
cupying not the least important part in the 
merchandising scheme. 





R. K. Henry 
Efird's Department Store, Charlotte, N. C. 

The value of retail display is inestimable. 
The value may be increased or decreased, 
depending entirely upon the status of the 
display. To be valuable, retail display must 
inevitably appeal to the buying public—a 
setting designed to please the people, not 
“the boss.” 

A successful display artist must needs 
study, to cater to the tastes of people in all 
walks of life. He must contact all types and 
classes of people, listening to their com- 
ments on subjects of art, display, etc. He 
should become a member of as many clubs 
and organizations as possible, thus broaden- 
ing his opportunity for public contact. The 
trained mind of the artist originates settings 
and displays that make a general appeal. It 
has been well said that merchandise properly 
displayed is half sold. 





E. Dudley Pierce 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

I have never changed my opinion relative 
to the value of a show window. I will place 
a window against the best ad that has ever 
been written, when new styles enter into it, 
and any ready-to-wear buyer will verify that 
statement. Whether the style be in women’s 
wear, women’s accessories, or men’s cloth- 
ing, except when advertised at a reduction, 
we can lick them to a standstill through 
the window. 

The opinion of the public relative to any 
institution is founded upon how well their 
wares are displayed through the show win- 
dow, and yet how little money we spend 
compared to advertising! The lack of good 
display through the show windows today is 
the fault of the retail merchant. You can 
tell by the looks of their windows as to 
whether they have absolute confidence in the 
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man’s ability who is in charge of display. 
No show windows can ever be a success to 
buyers, merchandise men, or executives, who 
think they have some influence and who at- 
tempt to dictate how the merchandise should 
be displayed when they themselves have 
never studied art or design, nor done any- 
thing to help displaymen, except to criticize. 
Everett W. Quintrell 
The Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio 

We are now entering 1936, a new year, 
with new hope, new inspiration, and a de- 
termination to make it a most successful 
year. Every displayman should put his 
shoulder to the wheel and help push, that he 
may attain the goal of perfection, not only 
in his own particular job, but in the pro- 
fession as a whole. Resolve to work a little 
harder during the coming year. Be on the 
alert for new ideas. Every displayman can 
hetter his position by joining the I. A. D. M. 
His membership will help to strengthen this 
organization which is working for the ad- 
vancement of every displayman. Plan to 
attend the I. A. D. M. convention in Cincin- 
nati next June 29-30, July 1-2. From all in- 
dications this promises to be one of the most 
successful meetings ever held. 








R. C. Bowers 
Ackemann Brothers, Elgin, Ill. 

As a displayman, I look toward 1936 with 
a great deal of interest, for I feel that it will 
represent a new era that will add untold 
value to the already invaluable field of dis- 
play. The traditional belief that fashion 
windows should be merely beautiful and 
volume windows very practical will become 
obsolete. The windows may then have a 
single feature that seeks to clarify the mode 
and the trends so that the 80 per cent of the 
people who pass our windows in three sec- 
onds may comprehend the idea and _ be 
prompted to return and buy. The I. A. D. M. 
is backing this movement but they need 
whole-hearted cooperation from every dis- 
playman. Store executives should be en- 
couraged to attend at least a few local club 
meetings, which will prove to them the 
sales-producing power of their silent sales- 
men, the windows. 





Ray M. Martin 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
New York, N. Y. 

We of the display fraternity can’t pull 
the proverbial rabbit out of the hat. We 
can’t create effective window salesmanship 
without definite financial assistance. But 
most good ideas—genuine sales-provoking 
ideas—can be presented with or without 
benefit of the more costly accessories. As a 
matter of fact, sheer gorgeousness is difficult 
to justify just now when applied to promo- 
tional schemes that would fall short if done 
inexpensively. A substantial budget is help- 
ful in the production of display advertising, 
but it never can be as important as creative 
thinking. Should I continue? 





H. R. Schoenlaub 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
We know display has played a most im- 
portant role in the holiday business our 
company has just enjoyed, for from all indi- 
cations business will be ’way above the 1929 


peak and far ahead of last year’s volume. 
This clearly shows that as leaders in the re- 
tailing field, advertising and display are the 
most important factors to be reckoned with 
for completely successful retail merchan- 
dising. 

With the effectiveness our American dis- 
plays have shown in 1935, our holiday trims 
and exterior Christmas displays, there re- 
mains no doubt in anyone’s mind that Amer- 
ica leads in the display field. It is a 
recognized fact in all parts of the world, so 
your cooperation with the I. A. D. M. will 
help to publicize not only the profession but 
your store, your job, and your welfare, and 
raise the display standard to a new high 
in °36. 





E. J. Sherman 
Kennedy's, Boston, Mass. 

Display may feel well satisfied with the 
progress made by the profession during 1935 
and confidently look forward to even 
greater progress during 1936. This confi- 
dence is well merited, due to the fact that 
the manufacturers and the retailer, both 
large and small, are rapidly becoming win- 
dow display minded. As this display con- 
sciousness increases, they will also realize 
they must have trained men to produce the 
best results. 

Under the able guidance of George West- 
erman, the I. A. D. M. has pointed the way 
and blazed the trail to the realization of 
the fact that there has never been a selling 
promotion of any kind that has not been 
improved by well-directed window displays. 
And now under the progressive leadership 
of our new president, Glee R. Stocker, this 
fact is rapidly driven home to all people 
interested in the selling chain from the be- 
ginning of production to the final point of 
sale. 

With this in mind, the displayman who 
expects to make display his profession, the 
men who can conceive a display and con- 
sider the angles of the manufacturer, the 
buyers, and his own establishment, who can 
arrange a show that will produce sales, is 
certainly headed for success, and I know of 
no better way to acquire or cultivate this 
ability than association with other display- 
men in all parts of the country; and the 
only way possible for the majority of dis- 
playmen is through the I. A. D. M. 

To be a success one has to work hard and 
everlastingly apply himself. Those who are 
in the profession and do not wish to make 
the sacrifices necessary to be successful, the 
quicker they are eliminated, the better for 
the profession. With the elimination of the 
sluggard and the unfit, the real conscien- 
tious worker will go far during 1936. 





M. H. Luber 

The Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

January 1 is every displayman’s inventory 
time! Business men find it necessary to 
make inventory at least once a year. Why 
should not we have also on the first of the 
year a personal inventory? This should be 
a very searching self-examination, whether 
it results in a shock or joy and satisfaction. 
But, after all, enthusiasm, speeches, reso- 
lutions, etc., mean very little unless there 
are deeds. The first important question in 
our inventory should be, “Are we making 
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displays which sell merchandise?” Secondly, 


“Are we broadening the scope of our 
work?” 

What speaks louder than words these 
times is: action, action, action. There is 


no time to waste and have some long arti- 
cles printed in certain trade papers, “who 
is who,” or where to get ideas, “etc. All 
displays must be modern and fitted for the 
fimes we are living in, also suitable for the 
localities. Every conscientious displayman 
should know that a good display is achieved 
only by hard work. With the beginning of 
the new year we have to ask ourselves the 
most important questions: 7 
Have we made progress the past year? 
Are we standing still? What are our plans 
for the future? Are we ready for 1936? 





E. F. Peters 

Hess & Culbertson Jewelry Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Display advertising appreciation is inevi- 
table. Just how soon the merckants realize 
the enormous power of this advertising me- 
dium depends on the displayman himself. 
Every display must have a direct selling 
message behind it. If this idea will be 
applied consistently, the power of display as 
an advertising medium will come to the 
front in the position it so rightly deserves, 
so let’s all make a concerted effort to make 
every window installed from now on a 
real selling display. The results of these 
selling windows on the public and our exec- 
utives will indelibly impress the stamp of 
appreciation on our profession. 





W. L. Huntsman 
The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas 

Nineteen-thirty-six should be to every live 
displayman a challenge to produce better 
display than he has ever done. Conditions 
now warrant spending more money on dis- 
plays than in the past few years. If dis- 
playmen have really learned the lesson of 
economy during the depression, they should 
be able, by the proper spending of the addi- 
tional money granted, to produce displays 
that by their attraction sell more merchan- 
dise to the customers on the street than has 
been possible with the lower budget. 

The methods of merchandising have made 
a radical change in the past five years and 
will continue to change with the times. 
Many displaymen are living in the past as 
far as their displays are concerned, and if 
they are to be succesful this next year they 
must change their viewpoint. Change with 
the changing times, werk closer with the 
buyers and merchandise men, study trade 
magazines, come to think along 1936 lines. 
The opportunity for a real man is just 
ahead, but the displayman that does not get 
the 1936 merchandising picture will find he 
has lost his firm its greatest weapon in the 
fight for profits. 





A. J. Roeder 

The Wm. H. Block Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is time to begin and figure on what next 
to do along lines which will affect business 
favorably. The outlook for 1936 is nothing 
sure, definite, or guaranteed, for these things 
are impossible. But the sooner 1936 pros- 
pects can be ascertained, the better. If con- 
ditions are to be improved, business policies 
must be made to fit. If depression is to be 
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supplanted with prosperity, plans must be 
made accordingly. So, right now is the time 
to plan suitable displays to meet better 
times. 





Wilmot Fisher 
E. T. Slattery Company, Boston, Mass. 


We believe a good display should create 
the desire to purchase by the following 
means: 

1. By creating fashion windows, not 
merely for pretty pictures, but to bring out 
some outstanding feature. 

2. By the use of color to bring out neu- 
tral merchandise, but never to vie with col- 
orful items for attention. 

3. By dramatization of staple windows 
from a decorative angle. 

4. By building displays on strong simple 
lines. Our interior displays are developed 
with the same thought in mind and are con- 
stantly being changed in developing a new 
fashion or color trend. 

5. When presenting early season fashions, 
Slattery’s try to focus on features that will 
make those fashions outstanding. 





J. R. Stewart 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. 


I feel very definitely that displays of today 
have a bigger job to do than they ever have 
had. Mainly, perhaps, because there is 
scarcely a large organization in the country 
that does not realize just what an important 
part of merchandising displays are. And 
because the stores themselves blame or 
praise, as the case may be, displays within 
their stores as far as the customer’s reac- 
tions go, we must do the greatest merchan- 
dising and display jobs we ever have. Evi- 
dence of this is the increased coordination 
between each and every department. We 
are basically the fashion promoters of today. 
It is our problem to be such good stylists 
that we automatically educate the public to 
desire higher-priced merchandise. Good 
displays invariably attract business; poor 
ones keep it away. Our duty to our store 
is to give it the finest—not only in design, 
but in the promotion of fine merchandise— 
displays we know how to do. I feel that 
that is our responsibility. And the increased 
consciousness of display importance among 
store executives adds to our responsibility 
to do a good job of it. But, of course, their 
greater dependence on us adds to our zest 
in doing our job well. 





Carl H. Shank 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


I recently returned from a hurried trip 
that covered practically all the major cities 
in the northeast qGarter of the country. I 
was very much impressed with the excel- 
lent job of window work that was generally 
in evidence. To say there has been a big 
change in the selling qualities of window 
display in the last few years would be ex- 
pressing my thoughts very mildly indeed. 

The importance of windows in the sales 
promotion calendar grew by leaps and 
bounds during the depression. Business was 
hard to get and every avenue of publicity 
was exploited to the “nth” degree in an 
effort to squeeze the last thin dime possible 
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from Mr. and Mrs. Public. The result? 
Window displays that are designed to, and 
do get, business. Gone are the flossy fol-de- 
rols of yesteryear. In their place we find 
dramatized selling effects that bring home 
the proverbial bacon. 

But... 1 found’a woeful lack of intelli- 
gent use of interior display in many stores, 
iit direct contrast to the splendid program 
that has been put into effect in the coun- 
try’s most progressive retail institutions. 
Interior display has been a much talked of 
subject but actually little has been done 
about it, and I firmly believe the greatest 
possibilities lie in this field. 

As soon as a customer steps over the 
threshold she is a shopper, and it is up to 
us to turn her shopping into sales. There- 
fore my plea (if I may be pardoned for 
paraphrasing the well-known battle cry of 
one of my worthy contemporaries)—“Let’s 
do something about selling the customer at 
the ‘point-of-shopping.’” Jot down, if you 
will, the names of the stores where sales 
show the greatest percentage of increase and 
that list will represent the “Who’s Who” in 
interior display work. 

A comprehensive program of interior dis- 
play will do more to put new life into a 
retail store than almost any other factor. 
It will change the physical appearance from 
one of apparent stagnation to that of a 
busy, alert emporium. It puts the old “I 
wanta” into the customers’ mind and makes 
the salespeople’s job easier. All this is re- 
flected, of course, in the sales figures, which 
in the final analysis is the thing that inter- 
ests the boss. And so, for 1936, let us main- 
tain the good work in the windows and 
bring some of this same ingenuity inside 
the store. 


Paul W. Kloeris 
Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Displaymen will still be called upon to be 
resourceful and yet produce a high standard 
of sales-getting and attractive displays. 
This should not be out of line or new to the 
displayman by now. We have had a couple 
of years of showing our ingenuity under 
reduced expenditures and we can again 
prove to the boss that we ourselves have 
developed a technique to meet these prob- 
lems. 





T. M. Solomon 
First vice-president, |. A. D. M., Dallas, Texas 


Evidence of the fact that the world is 
becoming more conscious of the value of 
display is attested by the fact that millions 
of dollars have been spent by countries, 
states, cities, and even private organiza- 
tions in such displays as the Century of 
Progress at Chicago, the Fair at San Diego, 
and the coming Centennial for Texas in 
1936. This will display to the world a 
graphic picture of Texas history and ad- 
vancement. Each of these events is nothing 
more or less than display, organized, prop- 
erly staged, and presented to thousands of 
spectators. And what have these artists 
used as their display medium? Life inter- 
ests, commodities, and natural resources of 
the communities by which they were spon- 
sored. 

The most deep-seated factor of all retail 
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industry today is display. It has served its 
purpose as a mere cog, and now is the axis 
upon which merchandise, the hub, rotates to 
a successful immediate turnover. The re- 
tail business, as well as the manufacturer 
and wholesaler, have arrived at a_ better 
understanding of the real value of promo- 
tion through display and are lending their 
assistance in its furtherance. 

The general public has become display- 
conscious, but needs the magnetism of dis- 
play only to attract them to the purchasing 
point. Hence the old adage, “Merchandise 
well displayed is half sold.” 

Magnetism in display can only be accom- 
plished by genuine creativeness, and by the 
display being direct to the points of sales 
features. Many display efforts are too often 
lost on account of merchandise and its sales 
features being handled in a too fantastic 
manner, or as a sugar-coated pill tending 
to hide its identity, and thereby defeating 
the purpose for which it strove to attain. 

Truthfully, display is an understandable 
language all over the world and much in 
demand. And anything in demand is gen- 
erally valuable. 





Richard A. Staines 

The Vandever Dry Goods Co., Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

From the general outlook of business, I 
predict that display will come to a new 
height of importance in 1936. Today the 
progressive merchant fully knows that dis- 
play is the backbone of his business; there- 
fore, he fully appreciates the work done by 
his display department. A display will not 
be 100 per cent effective unless its director 
understands merchandising in relation to its 
selling possibilities and fashions; therefore, 
my advice is more study of merchandising 
plans, closer cooperation with buyers, and 
teamwork with the advertising staff. By 
this I mean display and advertising should 
go hand in hand. The ad tells the story— 
the display presents it. One as well as the 
other should be comprehended at a glance. 
Dramatize your displays. Do not outshine 
your merchandise with gaudy backgrounds; 
the simpler, the better. 





R. S. Trumbull 
Charles F. Berg Company, Portland, Ore. 


Due to the fact that the merchants of the 
country are definitely “trading up,” are 
showing and selling better merchandise and 
are not insisting on “jammed” windows, 
display in 1936 should attain greater heights 
than in any year since 1928. There will be 
more money spent, merchants will be 
broader of mind, displaymen will have free 
rein, so to speak, to “go modern.” This has 
already been shown, not only in the design 
and execution of new store fronts, but in 
the design and execution of interior and 
window displays of renovated or so-called 
“new” stores, and by the sudden demand for 
modernisms in heretofore strictly conven- 
tional organizations. 

Nineteen-thirty-six is the year that dis- 
playmen the world over have been waiting 
for for six years—a year in which they will 
really be able to show what they can do 
if given a chance. 

Remember, it’s a long time between the 
first and second knocks of opportunity. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED DISPLAYS 
[Continued from page 3] 


it becomes the objective of the live-wire 
displayman to individualize group displays 
as much as possible so that the shopper can 
more easily single out a specific product at 
a specific price and reach a buying decision. 

The more each group display is individ- 
ualized—broken up into units that can be 
seen individually—the greater will be its 
selling power. And this selling power will 
have reached its height when it is a product 
of known merit sold at a price which the 
buyer recognizes as a genuine buying in- 
ducement. 

A selling display is always characterized 
yy the pricing of the article displayed. This 
price need not necessarily be a special one, 
ithough customarily it is, or is advertised 
as such, for items that are priced and dis- 
played are ordinarily featured as a special 
at a marked-down price. All selling dis- 
plays show the product, and show the price. 

The product shows the size, quality, and 
‘olor of package or product, which sum up 
what the customer gets. These things en- 
able the prospective purchaser to size up 
the product mentally, compare: its size and 
value, and decide whether it is what is 
wanted. The price enables the purchaser to 
decide whether there is sufficient buying in- 
ducement to cause a purchase to be made. 
The effectiveness of a price appeal is based 
on the known value of the merchandise of- 
fered and its value, based on that quality 
and the price at which it may be bought. 
Price appeal weakens in direct ratio to how 
little known the product is, for before a 
sale of magnitude is made of any product 
there must first be consumer acceptance. It 
is a well-known fact that a product must 
first be recognized and accepted as a quality 
item before price appeal has any perceptible 
effect. If the quality has an established 
merit and the price is one which the con- 
sumer recognizes as a value or special 
value, then and only then can price appeal 
have any notable effect. 

The selling power of a display may be 
materially increased and the sales on prod- 
ucts displayed greatly accelerated if these 
points are observed: Making the display 
“tie-in” with local and national advertising; 
making the display in the window “tie-in” 
with a display of the same product in the 
store; securing the cooperation of sales 
clerks in pushing the item so featured in 
advertising and displays. 

The omission of any or all of the fore- 
going points can very definitely weaken the 
selling power of the display, for without 
their cooperation there is greater sales re- 
sistance as there is less consumer acceptance 
or buying urge at the particular moment 
through lack of proper tie-in at point-of- 
purchase. 

It can readily be seen why this is true. 
Coordination of all the selling factors in 
one concerted drive is quite important if 
maximum sales are to be made. 

Even with the realization that individual- 
ized displays are more effective than group 
displays, the problem confronting many 
stores, such as chain drug or grocery stores, 
is how to display many items in a given 
space and do so with the best sales results. 





It is difficult to prevent their becoming a 
large group display, confusing to the eye 
and difficult to inspect. And this being so, 
the sales effectiveness of such displays is 
materially lessened. 

The one most desirable, yet most difficult 
thing, is segregating the displays into units, 
or unitizing them. This is being done by 
grouping and dividing such groups by 
means of partitions, backgrounds that may 
be bent or formed so as to individualize the 
display, or by special stands which support 
one or several products in a separate group. 

But no matter how attractively many 
products, in the same window, are grouped, 
there remains the tendency’ for the 
onlooker to roam from one group to an- 
other or to regard them as a group display, 
and to see them, largely, as one group. 
There is the added disadvantage of one 
seeing so many products that the price of 
any one item, except perhaps the last seen, 
is lost in the confusion that naturally re- 
sults. None of them registers with sufficient 
strength to effect a sale. 

(To be continued) 





Brayton Urges Display 
Showmanship 

Speaking before a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club, Arthur 
Brayton, Marshall Field & Co. (Retail), ad- 
vised retailers to see to it that their adver- 
tising and displays make more use of show- 
manship. He stressed the contrast between 
dull, uninteresting copy and display treat- 
ment and vivid, romantic handling of the 
same theme. 





The Hecht Company Installs 
New Backgrounds 

Thirty-one windows of The Hecht Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., are receiving per- 
manent backgrounds of press-wood. The 
windows are being renovated at the rate of 
ten at a time. The changes are being made 
by Industrial Displays, Inc. 
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New Tacker Holds 
1,000 Staples 

A new vest-pocket size stapler with a 
magazine which carries 1,000 staples in a 
single load has been announced by the Pas- 
lode Company, 261-C North Bank drive, 











Merchandise Mart, Chicago. The small, 
compact size of this tacker makes it ex- 
tremely convenient for use where the tacker 
has to be carried around by the operator. 
It greatly increases the speed of attaching 
staples and makes its more constant use 
possible because of the infrequent necessity 
for reloading. 

The machine is known as the Paslode 
Palmgren Thousand Load Tacker. The 
staples are furnished in a compact roll of 
1,000, which is easily inserted in the tacker 
magazine. A light blow drives the staple 
securely into position. Unique features of 
mechanical construction eliminate the possi- 
bility of clogging. 





Ancient vs. Modern Display 
At Wanamaker's 

To contrast old-style corsets with the 
newest French models, John Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, recently featured a window 
display in which foundations of the type 
used by Marie Antoinette, Nell Gwynn, and 
Madame Pompadour were placed beside a 
collection of those of the present. 














OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











USE THE 


OPPORTUNITY 
EXCHANGE 


For any WANT AD purpose: 
POSITION WANTED 
POSITION VACANT 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


$2.00 Per Column Inch 
CASH WITH ORDER 


WANTED 
Window Display Manager 


A large women’s-shoe chain has an open- 
ing for an experienced Window Display 
Manager. The man we are seeking must 
have the ability to create new window 
displays and must be able to organize and 
supervise a window display department. 
Please do not answer this advertisement 
unless you can meet these requirements. 


Reply “BOX 77” DISPLAY WORLD 
151 Fifth Avenue New York City 








WANTED AT ONCE—High-class combination 
Window Display, Card Writer and Advertising 
Man. Send photos of windows, copies of news- 
paper ads and samples of show cards; photo 
of yourself, age, salary expected, nationality 
and references. High-class Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Store in good town. Three modern 
show windows. ELLIS STONE & COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C 








RESIDENT SALESMAN in larger cities 
who can sell one of the most representa- 
tive lines of Mannequins, Display Fix- 
tures, Racks, etc., should write to 


BOX 77, Care of DISPLAY WORLD 
151 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Dr. McClintock=="1.A.D.M. 


Convention Speaker 


Sidney Goldberg, display director, Kline’s, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and program committee 
chairman for the 1936 convention of the 
International Association of Display Men, 
has announced that the national headquar- 
ters of the association at St. Louis has 
secured Dr. Miller McClintock as one of 
the outstanding men who will appear as 
speakers on the program when the delegates 
assemble at the Netherland Plaza _ hotel, 
Cincinnati, June 29-30, July 1-2. 

The announcement is of especial interest 
to all those concerned in display, since Dr. 
McClintock has charge of the research work 
on window display being conducted by the 
Advertising Research Foundation of the 
Association of National Advertisers, the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, and interested groups in the display 
industry. The survey is expected to furnish 
circulation statistics which will place dis- 
play on a comparable basis with other 
advertising media. 

Dr. McClintock has been director of street 
trafic research, Harvard university, since 
1925, director of the bureau of municipal 
research since 1926, and is consultant to 
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traffic. and zoning commissions of Los 
Angeles, Chicago, the state of Massachu- 
setts, New Orleans, Kansas City (Mo.), Bos- 
ton, and the national capital park and 
planning commissions, Washington, D. C. 
He is the author of many books on street 
trafic and its problems and control, as well 
as having contributed numefous articles on 
traffic regulation to leading publications. 
He was editor of the traffic officers’ training 
manual published in 1930. 

With the selection of the twenty key cities 
in which the A. N. A. survey is to be con- 
ducted, and the preparation of the forms on 
which the data will be compiled, the project 
is expected to get under way soon. By the 
time the convention meets in Cincinnati, Dr. 
McClintock should be in possession of facts 
relative to display which will make his 
address most impressive and of distinct 
value. 

The program committee is also arranging 
with other men of prominence in display and 
related fields and the complete program 
should be one which will draw the largest 
attendance ever yet witnessed at the con- 
vention and business sessions. Displaymen 
and others connected with the profession will 
find their trip to Cincinnati a very worth- 
while investment. Reports filtering in from 
different quarters of the country indicate 
that hundreds who. were not present at the 
convention in 1935 are arranging to attend 
the one for the present year, while those who 
were fortunate enough to be at the highly 
successful meeting in St. Louis last year are 
planning to report promptly on June 29 in 
Cincinnati. 

On January 2, 1936, a pro forma decree 
of incorporation was granted to the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men in 
division number 3 of the circuit court, city 
of St. Louis. 

The organization is incorporated on a non- 
profit basis, all monies collected being used 
exclusively for the promotion and develop- 
ment of service to be returned directly to 
the membership. The incorporation will 
perpetuate the name International Associa- 
tion of Display Men. 

Under the new plan, the president, treas- 
urer and executive secretary are under 
$5,000 fidelity bonds and the assistant sec- 
retary under $1,000 bond. All checks are 
signed by the president and treasurer jointly. 

The above incorporation was made in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the new adminis- 
tration to put the organization on a business 
basis. 


Chord Now With 
Davis Store 


Jack T. Chord, formerly editor of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD, has resigned his position 
with Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, and 
has accepted a position as display manager 
with The Davis Store, State street, Chicago. 
He will enter upon his new duties imme- 
diately. 
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DOES DISPLAY "TRICK" THE PUBLIC? 
[Continued from page 28] 


to assume that when he selects his restau- 
rant he chooses one where the salad is crisp 
and colorful, the filet mignon a rich brown 
and garnished for eye-appeal, and where the 
surroundings add to his enjoyment of the 
food. 

Display is not “trickery.” It is a form of 
advertising which strives to present mer- 
chandise in settings which do justice to the 
merits of the products offered for sale. If 
we were to define it as “trickery,” then 
every other form of advertising must fall 
into the same category, as must the gentle 
art of writing, painting, and a thousand 
other activities which depend on the public 
for ultimate reward. 

We agree with the columnist on one point: 
that some of the best of the modern displays. 
should be preserved in museums—not be- 
cause they are examples of twentieth cen- 
tury deception, but because they represent 
a form of contemporary art. 





Select Artificial Flower Company 
Increases Staff, Space 

Bert Greenbaum, for eleven years with 
the Katz-Charrot Company, has joined the 
Select Artificial Flower Company, Inc., 12 
West Thirty-first street, New York, N. Y., 
as sales manager. He will cover the entire 
south and southwest territory. 

Due to the greater demand for floral units 
in window and interior displays, the Select 
company has taken an additional floor in 
the same building they now occupy. 





St. Louis Display Club 
Meets 

Erwin Hiffman, president, opened the 
twenty-seventh monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis Display Club at the DeSoto hotel, 
January 6, by introducing John Doran, who 
in turn presented J. Chris Hetherington, 
sales manager, radio station WTMV, East 
St. Louis. Hetherington spoke on radio, 
newspaper, and display advertising, with the 
talk developing into an open forum. Among 
other points the speaker said that the dis- 
play profession could benefit by appointing 
committees to call on advertising agencies 
to stress the importance of display adver- 
tising. He also stated that there is an 
excellent opportunity for wide-awake dis- 
playmen to become affiliated with advertising 
agencies. 

Roland Spies, Bader’s, Inc., discussed 
the display club’s dance and party scheduled 
for Saturday night, February 15. 

Elmer Theimann, Display Service Studio, 
who has charge of the arrangements for the 
joint luncheon meeting of the St. Louis Dis- 
play Club and the Lion’s Club of that city, 
urged the attendance of all members. The 
luncheon will be held at the Statler hotel, 
January 22. 





Display House Opens 
New York Office 

Display House, Philadelphia, has opened 
a New York office at 509 Fifth avenue, with 
Allan R. Kyle as district sales manager. 
C. F. Bendien will fill the vacancy caused 
by Kyle’s transfer from Philadelphia. 
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